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CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 
This Is The Way We Like It! 


This center photo is a typical one. It shows 


of 


These 


the marching line college graduates on 


the 
products of higher education at Arizona State 
College. 


people take their rightful place in our society. 


commencement day. graduates are 


Following graduation these young 


The photo at the left shows one of Arizona's 
many fine elementary schools. Here our young 
get start 
which prepares them for lifelong participation 
Here, the 
many of our graduates go to 


people their in formal education 


in our democracy. too, in ele- 
mentary school, 
serve as teachers. 


The bottom photo is familiar to all Arizona 
teachers. It is the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion Building. Each 
benefited this which 
formed by our teachers to inspire and safe- 
quard highest standards of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


teacher in Arizona is 


by association was 


Arizona State College truly 
in the middle of this overall picture. They 
look to schools like the one above as a place 
to practice a profession for which they have 
been trained. They look to Arizona Education 
Association to enjoy the full benefits of their 
profession. 


graduates are 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 
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A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


r MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE STM-10-61 1 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


i 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 
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High School 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(664% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 
Name 

Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 
Phone 




















Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. 1., N.Y. 


WHAT IS A 


By Alice Howes Montgomery 


with apologies to Alan Beck 


Teachers, like little boys and girls, 
come in all shapes and sizes: small, 
medium, large, lean, long, short, fat, 
skinny, and the giant economy 
package with the well-known “desk 
spread.” 

Some teachers are poor, and 
others are poorer; mostly they are 
somewhere back of the middle. If 
nothing happens between now and 
the next payday, they may get last 
month’s bills paid by month after 
next. But something always hap- 
pens. Forgotten were those new 
glasses, or that fountain pen, or that 
revolving budget account. And how 
could anyone know that the 1950 
Ford was going to need a new tire? 

According to his students, a 
teacher is an unfeeling machine, a 
slave driver, a crazy old fuddy-dud- 
dy, an eccentric maniac, old vine- 
gar puss, and a real absent-minded 
character. “Just get him off the sub- 
ject, pal, and he'll talk all period 
about his trip through the Smokies.” 

A teacher can give a book review 
for your literary club, listen to a 
pupil's woes with understanding, 
direct a chorus, design and make a 
suit, put on a show, cook up a ban- 
quet, sponsor a prom production 
worthy of Broadway, figure your in- 
come tax, publish a yearbook or a 
newspaper, and answer all kinds of 
questions . . . most of the time. (It 
is agreed that sometimes it does the 
student more good to “look it up.” ) 

Although a teacher may be poor, 
he has all kinds of money: ticket 
money for the lunch room, text- 
book money, picture money, library 
fine money, lab money, school paper 
money, school insurance money, 
yearbook money, and nickel and 
dime money, wrested from sweaty 
little palms for the activities pro- 
grams. 

He also has complaints, frustrated 
| parents, attendance reports to make 
' out, report cards to be scored, ex- 


| 
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cuses to be signed, lessons to be 
planned and studied, and a deskful 
of perpetually ungraded papers up- 
on which he often toils well past 
midnight. That is just the occasion 
for a neighbor to remark, “You 
teachers surely have an easy six- 
hour day.” 

As time passes, a teacher finds 
that he learns much more through 
teaching than he ever did in college. 
He soon realizes that, although he 
has all of the standard qualifications, 
teaching is one job that takes more 
than requirements: namely, patience, 
courage, understanding, and above 
all, experience. Never was a more 
apt statement made than, “A teacher 
learns to teach by teaching.” 

He also discovers that a sense of 
humor is as necessary for teaching 
as is a college degree. 

After that first day, when he en- 
ters his room, somewhat fearfully, 
to find 30 bright and shining faces 
waiting for inspiration, he realizes 
that here are 30 problems, the an- 
swers to which no book contains. 
But he learns that the answers are 
before him each day in the persons 
of those 30 problems. 

As the years roll on, a teacher's 
once bright eyes may become a bit 
dull at times, and his drive may not 
be what it was when he was out to 
reform the world. He may often 
grow weary and discouraged, but at 
such times just a word of apprecia- 
tion or the news of a former stu- 
dent’s success can somehow make it 
all seem worthwhile. 

Every year he says, “I'll quit next 
year; this job is killing me.” But 
somehow he rarely does, and if he 
does, he soon comes back, or is un- 
happy in his higher-paying position. 
For a true teacher will always be a 
teacher; he will never lose his de- 
sire and respect for knowledge. Nor 
will he ever lose his desire to share 
that knowledge. 
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The Teacher Planning Center at Davis Elementary School in Tucson’s Flowing 
Wells District — nerve center of the elaborate team-teaching system which Flow- 
ing Wells has evolved with the aid of funds from the Ford Foundation. Here 
teachers prepare their lessons, assemble classroom materials, confer with parents 
(note mother with child on her lap). “Team teaching buys time for this kind of 
careful preparation,” explains Superintendent George N. Smith. 


Back Cover 


Four classes of Davis first-graders get their introductions to the library. Two 
teachers handle the class (Mrs. Elizabeth Bell makes the presentation while Mrs. 
Blanche Hosack helps control the class). That leaves two teachers free to work on 
lessons — another dividend of the Flowing Wells team-teaching system. 
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“PARLONS FRANCAIS” is a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction in con- 
versational French for elementary school pupils 
which enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. The program, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward, was developed by the Modern 
Language Project of Boston, Dr. Earle S. Randall, 
Director. 
Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented teacher, 
provides the basic instruction through a series of 
films, drill and practice records, and Children’s Activ- 
ities Books with Teachers’ Editions. This year more 
than 2,000,000 elementary pupils are learning 
French under Mme Slack’s tutelage, learning to 
speak it as spoken by a native. 
Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons 
Francais” is successful even if the classroom teacher 
has no previous training in French — provided she is = “UN BALLON ROUGE, 
enthusiastic about the program and uses the compo- S’IL VOUS PLAIT.” 
nent materials as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. be Vignettes containing basic 
The classroom teacher with “Parlons Francais” edi dialogue situations, filmed on 
enables the pupil to learn French through two 15 , “~ location in France, are used 
minute lessons per week. The lessons are available z y; in PARLONS FRANCAIS to 
for television or classroom presentation on color eee = Ding French life and customs 


- ie into the classroom and let the 
sound film (8mm or 16mm). ™ student see and hear a native 


speaker use French in day-to- 
day situations. 
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16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“*...in quest of excellence" 


use this handy coupon to indicate your preferences 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION . 
16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS [[] One book of 5 records. $2.00 enclosed. 


ae 
© Gentlemen: = >t ae (40 records). $12.50 en- @ 


| am interested in ‘“‘Parlons Francais,” a tested and proven oi Sl ee , 
complete course of programmed instruction in conversa- Parlons Francais” Activities Books: 
tional French as provided by Mme Anne Slack, a native Teachers’ Edition with record. $2.00 
of France. Send me the following: enclosed. ; 
Correlated set of practice and drill high fidel- , . 
ity 33% RPM records, bound in attractive Children’s Books. $1.50 enclosed. 
books for classroom and home use: Information on “Parions Francais”: 





How to have ‘“‘Parlons Francais” sched- 
NAME uled on your local TV station. 





How to obtain the “Parlons Francais” 
ADDRESS filmed course under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 





... founded in 1885, and for more than 
three-quarters of a century the Land- 
Grant University of the State and Ter- 
ritory. 


HAILS 
THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
OF STATEHOOD 








THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


College of Agriculture 
College of Business and 
Public Administration 
College of Education 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 
College of Law 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Mines 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate College 


School of Home Economics 

School of Medicine 
(Authorized August 12, 
1961) 

School of Music 

School of Nursing 

Department of Architecture 

Department of Journalism 

Three General Departments 

Twenty-Three Divisions of 
Research and Special 
Public Service 


1862 @ 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE AND STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM @ 1962 
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Ede torially Speaking 


Left-handed 
Monkey Wrenches 


By JOHN RAYMOND 


There is an old saying from the 
Minoan Linear B: “Don't send a lad 
to fetch a _ left-handed monkey 
wrench — he may return with one.” 
Aside from the dubious authenticity 
of the translation (or even of the 
original ), the advice may have a cer- 
tain spurious quality to it. But it 
bears examination just the same. 

Of course, if we are literal with 
the interpretation of our maxim, we 
can run into all kinds of interesting 
little side paths. Left-handed mon- 
key wrenches can be a problem any 
way you look at them. There is a lot 
of fascinating play on words you 
could get into. For instance, what 
business has a left-handed monkey 
got monkeying around with wrench- 
es? Or, ideologically, you could 
make comments on monkey 
wrenches being tossed left-handedly 
or by leftish hands into the political 
machinery. But, intriguing as that 
sort of divertissement may be, it’s 
not getting us on with our monkey 
wrench business. 

Let us proceed on the assumption 


that our proverb means something: 


of this sort: “Ask someone to do an 
impossible task, and he may do it — 
to your embarrassment!” This needs 
a little amplification, perhaps, so 
that we can include the idea: “A 
person can sometimes do an impos- 
sible thing if he doesn’t know it’s 
impossible.” Now here, possibly, is 
where the note of falseness, men- 
tioned before, begins to creep in. 
We all remember those placards 
we saw so often during the last war: 
“The difficult we do immediately; 
the impossible takes a little longer.” 
Usually these signs were on desks 
stacked high with unfinished paper 
work. What these signs really did 
for the people who so sincerely dis- 
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played them it would be hard to 
say. There was something phony 
about that motto. Sure, it was good, 
encouraging, fight-on sort of stuff, 
but... 

Well, getting back to the little 
proverb we now have under study, 
were willing to concede that there 
may be an element of the same sort 
of phoniness in it — as perhaps 
there may be in many an invented 
adage. Perhaps, instead of fooling 
around with the proverb form, we 
had better say in plain words what 
we had in mind in the first place: 
namely, that maybe it would be a 
good thing to send our youngsters 
out on impossible quests now and 
then. Certainly we don’t intend to 
mean that we should try to play 
practical jokes on them. Then, in- 
deed, would we deserve to have 
them backfire on us or explode in 
our red faces. But one wonders if it 
might not be unexpectedly reward- 
ing to have young people try for per- 
fection, for honesty, for righteous- 
ness — some of those things that we, 
as we grow older, sometimes become 
cynical about. 

It may well be that we don’t need 
to send to know for whom the bell 
tolls, but we do need to send young 
people to know for themselves so 
many things — to let them find out 
what is foolish and what is great. 
And every now and then, one of 
them is going to come back with 
something to prove us wrong (which 
paradoxically will prove us right). 
What we need to do is to challenge 
our youngsters with possible “im- 
possible” tasks. It may be possible 
they can do things we have grown 
to think are “impossible” for them. 

Well, this whole piece may be 
presumptious and, although well-in- 














tentioned, just as phony as any other 
made-to-order advice. You can be 
sure that the Minoan proverb quoted 
at the beginning is definitely phony. 
Anyway, who knows? Maybe the 
Minoans were all left-handed. We 
do know, though, that the inheritors 
of the culture of the ancient Mino- 
ans, those marvelous and almost 
equally ancient Greeks, knew how 
to send boys on left-handed mon- 
key wrench errands. Look at Perseus 
and Jason and Hercules. There you 
have some lads who were sent on 
fools’ errands and who came back 
heroes. 

We're not worried that you'll take 
our remarks too seriously. There is 
one possibility, however, which does 
concern us. We hope the typesetter 
who sets this has plenty of r's in his 
linotype. We want to keep this on a 
relatively high plane and, in this 
magazine anyway, if there’s ever a 
word that needs an r in it, it’s 
wrench. 





Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm is an attribute of a 
dynamic personality. There is no 
substitute for this quality in a 
teacher, no matter what his know- 
ledge of the subject matter to be 
taught or his seeming command of 
the techniques of good teaching 
procedure. 

Enthusiasm reflects the belief that 
experience should not only be shared 
but lived to the fullest. It is a matter 
of radiating, diffusing life itself with 
a purpose. 

Enthusiasm reflects the positive, 
the dynamic, the purposeful. It is 
most often the difference between 
good and mediocre teaching. 
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receive a policy as soon as your application is accepted by 
the company. 
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bility for ordinary or endowment insurance in amount 

equal to benefit in force on date of exchange. LIFE INSURANCE 
WHEN YOU CAN ENROLL? 

. You can enroll now! COMPANY 

. Just complete the application on the opposite page. 


3. Make out your check to “Horace Mann Life Insurance” 
for the correct semi-annual premium... be sure to in- 


clude additional premium for option selected. Springfield, Illanois 


. Mail application and check. 
. You will be billed for renewal premiums semi-annually. 
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Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 


A Stock Company . Springfield, Illinois 
Copy of application is returned to you and becomes a INSTRUCTIONS 


part of your policy. 1. TYPEor PRINT 

eR Do not write here 2. Enter name and address inblanks, 

3. Name only onebeneficiary. If more 
than one is desiredrequest special 
form after certificate is issued, 
Complete ALL blanks. 

Fenaie (2) Write check payable to Horace Mann 

Life Insurance Company and staple 

or pin to bottom of this form, 
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Any disease or disorder of the lungs or respiratory system other than colds cr pneumonia? ....scecccccescesale 
Any disease or disorder of the heart or blood vessels, heart attack, or high blood pressure?...sscecesesseees 
Any disease or disorder of the stomach, intestines, or liver?.......... eee reeeccceeeeeecccseeeals 
Any disease or disorder of the kidneys, bladder, or genital organs?......cscccecsccccsesccecccescccccscale 
Diabetes, cancer, syphilis, tumor, or disease or disorders of any glands of internal secretion?......seeeeee++ 
Any disease or disorder of the brain or nervous System? ...ceccecccccccccccccccccscecescsececesceses 


Have you now any disease, ailment, disorder, infirmity or deformity? .....ceccccccccccesccesessessssceccesale 











Have you within the last seven years consulted or been examined by a physician?......essesccsesceeees 





GIVE BELOW FULL DETAILS REGARDING QUESTIONS ANSWERED “YES” ABOVE: 


Disease or Injury Date |No Attacks | Duration Severity Results Name and Address of Attending Physician 


























7. Are you a member of your State Education Association? 

IT IS HEREBY DECLARED that all of the statements, representations and answers contained herein or given to the medical examiner in Part 2, should examination be required, are 
full, complete and true. IT IS HEREBY AGREED: (1) That no information acquired by any representative of the Company or medical examiner shall bind the Company unless it shall 
have been set forth in writing in the application and that no waiver or modification shall bind the Company unless in writing and signed by the President or Secretary; (2) That no 
insurance shall be considered in effect under this application unless and until the application is approved and accepted by the Company at its Home Office and the policy manually 
delivered to and accepted by the Applicant during the continued lifetime and good health of the Proposed Insured and the first premium thereon has been paid in full; (3) That accept- 
ance of any policy issued on this application shall constitute a ratification of any change, correction or addition made by the Company and noted in the space above headed “Home 
Office Endorsements Only,” except that in those States where it is required, any change in amount, classification, plan of insurance or benefits shall require a written consent by the 
Proposed Insured and by the Owner if other than the Proposed Insured 
AUTHORIZATION: To the extent permitted by statute, any physician, clinic or hospital is hereby authorized to disclose any information heretofore or hereafter acquired while at 
tending the Proposed Insured in a professional capacity and if the company desires to have an examination by its medical examiner, the Proposed Insured hereby agrees to submit to such 
ex A ph copy hereof shall be as valid as the original. 





STAPLE OR PIN CHECK HERE | 


Soliciting Signature of 
Agent ... F = Applicant < 


Form L-62(R6/6 ANN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
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The teacher in the school has a 
very lonely role to play. He is all 
alone, standing at the threshold of 
the minds of his students, hopefully 
beckoning them to enter new and 
exciting worlds of learning. He 
stands at that critical decision-point 
where choices must be made _ be- 
tween what shall be taught and what 
is inapproprite for teaching. He 
must select from among the count- 
less possible ideas those which will 
be most meaningful in the develop- 
ment of young minds. Behind him is 
a community which all too often has 
its feet planted firmly in the com- 
fortable soil of tradition, a commun- 
ity populated with people whose 
prejudices and beliefs are sources 
of pride. And the teacher knows 
that somehow he must teach the 
children in such a way that they 
learn the new without offending the 
old. He is lonely in this prospect. 
There is no one who can make most 
of these important decisions for him. 
He must teach children whose eyes 
are on the stars and deal with par- 
ents whose fondest dreams lie in the 
dust of yesterday's memories. 

Especially in a time of tension is 
the teacher's role difficult. Fear of 
change, fear of the unknown, causes 
the community to cling to the status 
quo — and to desire that it be in- 
stilled in the minds of the children. 
But there are those about who wish 
to meet the challenge of the future 
and they insist that teachers teach 
to this end. Conflict is the inevita- 
ble result and the schools often be- 
come a battle ground for the op- 
posing groups. 

We have seen this happen in our 
nation in the past; we see it hap- 
pening today. This is a time of ten- 
sion, a ‘time when our nation’s secur- 
ity is threatened. In such a crisis, 
now as in the past, we can expect to 
see efforts to control the subject mat- 
ter, the method and the aim of edu- 
cation. We can expect to see con- 
tinued efforts to legislate special 
loyalty oaths. We can be sure that 
militant groups will seek to domi- 
nate the schools and force them to 
become an instrument of their own 
policies. 

In such a time, the teacher is 
faced with perplexing problems. 
What, for instance, shall he do about 
controversial issues? Shall he steer 
clear of them and hope thus to 
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avoid entanglement with the con- 
flicting views of the community? Or 
shall he conclude that children’s 
minds must have an opportunity to 
examine all matters of importance? 
If he takes the latter view, he is 
confronted with the problem of an- 
alyzing both the controversial issue 
and the nature of his students. In- 
accurate diagnosis in either case can 
be fatal. 

Most of the vital questions of the 
day fall within the definition of con- 
troversial issues. They cannot be 
eliminated from schools without cre- 


ating a vacuum in which learning 
for life in the twentieth century 
would have no substance. They be- 
come, upon analysis, the framework 
upon which good teaching must be 
woven, and the good teacher finds 
that he cannot avoid them even if 
in some moments of discouragement 
he wishes he might. If he cannot 
avoid them, how must he treat 
them? 


The maturity of the students is 
the first consideration which should 
be taken into account. Issues which 
would provide completely appropri- 
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ate study for one age group may be 
wholly unacceptable to another. In 
general, however, the issue itself 
may be of less importance than the 
manner in which it is presented. 
Mature groups may explore all fac- 
ets of the issue, delving deeply into 
its implications. For other students, 
this could be a fruitless effort. 


The teacher needs to remember 
that the school is an educational in- 
stitution — not a propaganda agen- 
cy. It is not to be used by reaction- 
ary forces to indoctrinate. It must 
not provide any group or any indi- 
vidual a special vantage point from 
which to expound a particular view. 
This does not mean that the state— 
the community—has no real stake in 
the educational process. The school 
is provided by the state to develop 
habits and form beliefs in terms of 
the accepted way of life. At the 
same time, the school must not stand 
in the way of alteration of these 
standards of conduct as changes be- 
come, by general agreement, a part 
of the culture. 


Another consideration of great 
importance has to do with conditions 
—time and place. Since the school is 
a conscious attempt of the commun- 
ity to promote and preserve its own 
aspirations, teaching in that school 
must not be offensive to the com- 
munity. The teacher needs ot know 
the community. He needs to be cer- 
tain that he chooses his words and 
actions in such a way as to avoid 
the destruction of his own teaching 
efforts through arousing fear and 
criticism. This certainly does not 
mean that he should be a sham, that 
he should deliberately deny students 
an opportunity to study vital issues. 
It simply means that he should be 
discreet, and patient and wise in his 
handling of all potentially danger- 
ous material. Schools do reflect what 
those who support them believe. To 
ignore this fact may demonstrate 
courage but it also shows poor judg- 
ment. 


Generally speaking, the extent to 
which a teacher can deal with con- 
troversial issues in any community 
depends upon his demonstrated tact 
and intelligence. He must have the 
trust and confidence of the people. 
Wherever he goes in the community 
he is teaching by virtue of his own 
actions and statements. He is not a 
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teacher only in the classroom. But 
it is in the classroom particularly 


that he is not free to air his purely 
personal views. He has a captive 
audience and their freedom to learn 
must be respected. 


It seems to me that the teacher 
has a role that goes far beyond the 
classroom and far beyond his capaci- 
ty as an individual. It is a lonely 
role. It requires a perceptive view 
of the responsibility of the profes- 
sional educator. He is not merely 
an employee of a local school dis- 
trict; he is a servant of the whole 
culture. Upon his shoulders is thrust 
the task of extending mankind's 
reach while making certain that the 
principles upon which our society 
is based are preserved. Through the 
ebb and flow of controversy, he is 
expected to exhibit a serene and con- 
fident view of our current scene. 
That he succeeds in these multiple 
and complex requirements is a gen- 
erally accepted fact. He deserves 
the accolades of those whom he 
serves. We all are in his debt. 
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and Work 
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It appears that the blessings of 
work have not always been accepted 
as uncritically as they are today. Our 
earliest records of man’s attitude to- 
ward toil indicate that he tolerated 
it as an inevitable misfortune. Early 
Jewish-Christian doctrine viewed 
work as a penance which became 
man’s lot when he fell from grace. 
According to Genesis, Adam was re- 
proved, “ . . . Cursed is the ground 
because of you; in toil you shall eat 
of it all the days of your life...” 


The ancient Greeks considered 
leisure to be superior to work. Work 
was the necessary price of leisure, 
but it was through leisure that man 
realized the highest purpose in his 
nature. This sentiment strikes an in- 
teresting contrast in modern times 
when the virtues of work are extolled 
on every hand. Thomas Edison's 
analysis of his own inventive genius 
as 10 per cent inspiration and 90 per 
cent perspiration reflects the deep 
faith of our culture in the blessings 
of work. 


What accounts for the apparent 
lack of appreciation of the value of 
work by the wisest men of early 
times? First, it must be remembered 
that to them leisure was not idle- 
ness. It was the precious time left 
over after the long hours of struggle 
required to maintain life. Through 
leisure the Greeks engaged in pub- 
lic service, the arts and the search 
for truth. They made a distinction 
between energy invested in the mun- 
dane tasks necessary to life and that 
spent in activities which ennoble 
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man and elevate him above other 
creatures. The work required for 
sustenance was a curse to them be- 
cause it allowéd so little time for the 
kind of self-fulfillment which man’s 
nature seemed to require. They 
would have taken a different view 
“... if every instrument could ac- 
complish its own works,” as Aristotle 
dreamed, “obeying or anticipating 
the will of others . . . if in like man- 
ner, the shuttle would weave and 
the plectrum touch the lyre without 
a hand to guide them...” 


Advances in Science 


Now that much of Aristotle's idle 
fancy has been fulfilled as prophesy, 
how should we view work and its 
role in youth fitness? Advances in 
science and technology have altered 
our lives in more ways than could 
have been anticipated even 50 years 
ago. One undesirable result is that 
children no longer share the family’s 
work in the natural way that they 
did a generation ago. Before you 
substitute a variety of chores to fill 
this void in your child’s life, how- 
ever, examine the problem as crit- 
ically as its importance deserves. If 
you share only the most menial tasks 
with your children, you may weaken 
the very characteristics you wish to 
enhance. Drudgery alone adds little 
of value to a child’s character. It may 
only teach him that work is an un- 
pleasant experience to be avoided 
on every occasion in which he is free 
to make the choice. More important 
than struggle in the formation of 


character is the sense of accomplish- 
ment which comes from it, the high- 
er the purpose and the sterner the 
challenge, the greater the joy of ac- 
complishment through work. It is 
not as easy for children to help with 
the important work of the family as 
it was a generation ago, but let your 
child share your work at the highest 
level possible. Above all, lend dignity 
to everything you would have him 
do. Do not feel obliged to fill your 
child’s waking hours with work of 
your choosing. Encourage him to in- 
vest his energy and talent in the pur- 
suit of work which has natural re- 
ward for him. Show an interest in 
his hobbies and other endeavors. 
Certainly, a man must learn to dis- 
cipline himself to do unpleasant 
work with a will, simply because it 
must be done. But this lesson is more 
easily learned after one knows the 
joy of doing work which brings its 
own reward. Even then menial du- 
ties must be balanced with chal- 
lenges of a higher order if we are to 
keep alive in youth a genuine thirst 
for work. 

Today we expect young people to 
remain in school at least until the 
age of 18. Each year the labor mar- 
ket has less of a place for them even 
at that age. The role of a student is 
a subordinate, dependent one. In it 
young men and women find it diffi- 
cult to win the degree of adult 
status they need. Margaret Mead, 
the noted anthropologist, pointed 
out in a recent lecture in Tucson 
that early marriages may be brought 
about to some extent by the fact that 
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this is one of the few remaining 
ways in which a young person can 
demonstrate his maturity and lay 
claim to full adult status. 


Because of the decreased oppor- 
tunity for young people to find suit- 
able work of other kinds, a heavier 
burden falls upon schools to provide 
them the work they need. The great- 
est problem which schools face in 
this respect is that success in the 
usual kind of school work is deter- 
mined to such a large extent by the 
degree to which the child possesses 
a very limited number of intellectu- 
al abilities. School: work can be very 
satisfying to those students blessed 
with the intellectual talents which 
place abundant success within reach. 
On the other hand, it can be very 
frustrating and demoralizing for the 
boy or girl whose best efforts are 
repaid with inferior results. 


Need for Accomplishment 


School work can meet children’s 
deep need for work and accomplish- 
ment only when it places success 
within the reach of all conscientious 
students. Whether school work 
builds character or erodes it away, 
depends largely upon the degree to 
which it permits students to feel ad- 
equate within themselves. Both par- 
ents and teachers must learn to hold 
expectations of children which per- 
mit ample success. 

As teachers we must give children 
opportunities to do work which calls 
into play a wider range of human 
abilities. This idea runs against a 
current of opinion, rather popular at 
the moment, that schools should be 
content to assign children a limited 
variety of academic tasks. This view 
would focus the schools entire at- 
tention upon a small segment of chil- 
dren’s intellectual ability. Research- 
ers in mental measurement are dis- 
covering many new dimensions of 
the human mind bearing little rela- 
tionship to the concept of intelli- 
gence which has been popularized 
by LQ. tests. 


Calvin Taylor in a paper on Cre- 
ativity and Learning, presented to 
the recent ASCD Curriculum Re- 
search Institute on Human Variabil- 
ity and Learning, suggests that there 
may be several types of intellectual- 
ly gifted children in addition to the 
more easily identified I.Q. type. He 
points out, for example, that 1.Q. 
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tests are not effective in identifying 
individuals who score high on bat- 
teries of tests designed to measure 
creativity. They miss more people 
with a high degree of creativity than 
they identify. 

Work which presents a child with 
challenges requiring the application 
of his greatest talent and resources 
has the most promise of developing 
in him wholesome attitudes toward 
work. Schools can not, of course, as- 
sume full responsibility for meeting 
all the child’s need for fulfillment 
through work. However, it seems 
equally obvious that schools can as- 
sume a greater share of responsibil- 
ity for this and at the same time ex- 
tend their efforts toward their pri- 
mary objective, the intellectual de- 
velopment of boys and girls. 


The great appeal of the world of 
work for young people is in its great 
variety. There are more than 30,000 
different job classifications. Here 
lies the great promise that some- 
where in this diversity a girl or boy 
may find work which requires his 
particular abilities without imposing 
too heavy a penalty for his short- 
comings. Under these circumstances 
the less academically inclined find it 
easier to feel good about themselves, 
for success here depends primarily 
upon the conscientious application 
of their energy to the work at hand. 


How Self Is Viewed 


Nothing is as important to one’s 
fitness as the way he views himself. 
If he sees himself as a successful, 
adequate person he is likely to em- 
ploy his talents and energies to good 
advantage. If he sees himself as un- 
successful and inadequate, he is not 
apt to prove fit for any good pur- 
pose regardless of what actual talent 
he may have. 

Jersild in his book, In Search of 
Self, quotes the Danish philosopher, 
Kirkegaard, as follows: 

“As an heir, even though he 

were heir to the treasure of all 

the world, nevertheless does not 
possess his property before he 
has come of age, so even the 
richest personality is nothing 
before he has chosen himself, 
and on the other hand even 
what one might call the poorest 
personality is everything when 
he has chosen himself; for the 
great thing is not to be this or 


that but to be oneself.” 

Many men spend their lives wish- 
ing they were something they are 
not, unhappy in their work because 
in their formative years they were 
encouraged to aspire to an occupa- 
tional status they could not fully at- 
tain. Unfortunately a man’s work is 
an important status symbol in our 
culture — one even more significant 
than the car he drives. I say unfor- 
tunately because I believe there 
should be equal dignity in all pro- 
ductive work which utilizes a man’s 
talents to best advantage. Studies 
have shown that often as many as 
half of the boys questioned in a giv- 
en high school want to become mem- 
bers of a few prestige professions 
such as law and medicine. 


Lack of Flexibility 

The cold facts show that fewer 
than 10% of the nation’s workers 
find their way into all of the pro- 
fessions combined. I worked for a 
few months in the Guidance Clinic 
at Columbia University helping high 
school students match their apti- 
tudes and interests with the require- 
ments and demands of various types 
of work. The greatest impediment 
which I found to success was the 
lack of flexibility which the typical 
student displayed in considering the 
broad range of vocational opportuni- 
ties open to him. Often a boy would 
make it clear that there was only one 
kind of work he could do and still 
feel good about himself. It was ob- 
vious from the feelings these young 
people expressed that their very 
worth of human beings, at least in 
their own eyes, depended upon 
progress toward some narrow ob- 
jective. 

If mother, father and Uncle John 
begin telling a child at an early age 
that he is going to become a doctor, 
or encouraging him toward this goal 
too zealously, it is not long until this 
becomes an essential part of his self- 
concept. If it later develops that he 
lacks the aptitude or financial means 
of becoming a physician, he may 
spend the rest of his life as a very 
effective pharmacist and yet view 
himself as a failure because he can- 
not live up to a rigid self-image 
which parents have encouraged him 
to form. Flexibility to think in terms 
of personal talents, interests and op- 
portunities is the most essential fac- 

Turn to Page 36 
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Youth 
Fitness 
As 
Related 
To 


Discipline 


By PHILLIP GAFFNEY 


It would seem advisable this 
morning, in order to avoid confu- 
sion, that we consider youth fitness 
only in terms of mental health rath- 
er than possibly becoming bogged 
down with the considerations of 
those physical factors which may or 
may not affect discipline. No one 
will deny that physical fitness is a 
desirable factor for anyone, but the 


This article on discipline was 
given as a part of a symposium pre- 
sented at a PTA Conference in 
Yuma, Arizona on April 21, 1961. 
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evidence showing the effect of this 
physical fitness upon desired behav- 
ior is sometimes conflicting. That is, 
a delinquent may be extremely phy- 
sically fit, so let us avoid this con- 
flict or possible conflict at least tem- 
porarily, by ignoring the physical 
factors and concentrating entirely 
on mental health factors. 


Free from Conflict 


Also, in order to avoid confusion 
of concepts, let us this morning as- 
sume that good mental health is 
equated with good adjustment. That 
is, a person in good mental health 
will probably be considered well- 
adjusted. We might for sake of clar- 
ity also assume then, that 
adjusted individual is one who is 
relatively free from conflict. At least 
he is relatively free from unresolva- 
ble, personal conflict. Continuing 
along this line of thought, it seems 
then that we can reasonably assume 
that being in good mental health 
indicates one is relatively free from 
conflict. Further, we can assume 
that being free from conflict seems 
to aid one in becoming better ad- 
justed. Being better adjusted in turn 
leads to a decrease in undesirable 
behavior, and such a reduction of 
undesirable behavior naturally leads 
to a decrease in the number of dis- 
ciplinary problems brought about 
by undesirable behavior or behavior 
that is at least considered undesir- 


able. 


a well- 


Discipline is a concept of many 
meanings also. This multitude of 
meanings quite often leads to con- 
fusion. This morning, however, we 
may define discipline in any way 
we like. We may define it as main- 
taining order, as exerting self-con- 
trol, as using the blacksnake whip, 
or as one’s value of control, or for 
that matter, we may define it any 
way that we personally prefer. It 
actually makes no difference how we 
define discipline if operationally 
speaking, discipline brings about the 
behavior that is desired under the 
influence of desirable controls. De- 
sirable controls means to us, of 
course, those controls exerted by the 
home, the schools, etc. 


If these assumptions and defini- 
tions are even partially acceptable, 
then we may proceed to the next 
question which is: “How do we ob- 
tain these kinds of people who will 


behave in these kinds of ways?” That 
is, how do we develop people who 
do things we want them to do be- 
cause they so desire, and not be- 
cause they fear punishment or are 
coerced? If we can develop these 
kinds of people, then we will have 
developed people who are relatively 
free from conflict. It seems obvious 
that there is little if any conflict 
when one is doing what should be 
done because he wants to do it. It 
would be wonderful if we had a 
recipe or a series of recipes that 
would guarantee that we could de- 
velop people with these kinds of be- 
haviors. However, we obviously 
have no such recipe. We do, how- 
ever, know a few things about peo- 
ple, their behavior and their learn- 
ing that might serve as guides in an 
attempt to develop individuals with 
good mental health. We know, for 
example, that when we are doing 
things which society desires, any so- 
ciety, because we want to, conflict 
is at a minimum and discipline or 
control is internalized. This is actu- 
ally what we want. In lay terms, 
this is what is called a self disci- 
pline, and self-discipline is highly 
prized in our society. 


We also know that people want 
to continue doing those things for 
which they have been most greatly 
regarded in the past, or more tech- 
nically, frequently re-enforcing a be- 
havior increases the probability that 
such behavior will reoccur. Knowing 
just these two factors, it would ap- 
pear then, that mental health could 
be at least improved and the disci- 
pline question at least alleviated, if 
we would do just two things (1) de- 
cide what behaviors we want and 
(2) proceed to reward or reinforce 
individuals for performing these be- 
haviors. 


Major Obstacles 


This is obviously an over-simplifi- 
cation, but nevertheless it is basical- 
ly true and should be quite simple, 
even though the approach might be 
quite elementary and even though 
the outcomes might be highly de- 
sirable, we find our major obstacles 
to bringing about these desirable 
changes in the very areas that em- 
phasize discipline and the very areas 
which would benefit most from im- 
proved mental health. These areas 
are the school, the home and society. 
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These are the barriers that seem to 
resist most strongly the concept 
changes which must be _ brought 
about if we are ever to bring about 
the desired behavioral changes. 


For example, the school, the home 
and society would have to define 
their objectives. That is, they would 
have to define all the desired behav- 
ior in definite operationally defined 
behavioral terms, rather than in the 
vague, abstract, non-observable 
terms which we use so frequently 
today. So far, as parents and educa- 
tors, we have successfully resisted 
the precision in definition. Consider, 
for example, such desirable traits as 
good citizenship, good behavior, and 
honesty. Really, what are they? Can 
you state them in unequivocal 
terms? Probably not. We generally 
are too accustomed to clouding the 
issue with abstract terms rather than 
clarifying it with precise behavioral 
terms. These three areas (the school, 
the home and society) also should 
be forced to change their thinking 
from the negative approach to the 
positive approach. That is, they 
would need to emphasize rewarding 
for doing the proper things rather 
than emphasizing punishment for 
doing the improper things. We are 
truly a negative lot, you know. We 
apparently are always looking for 
the misbehavior and taking the de- 
sirable behavior for granted. A de- 
sirable change in this direction could 
involve such small things as praising 
a trouble-maker for coming to 
school, as well as punishing him for 
the trouble he has caused. I wonder 
how many of you teachers have done 
a comparable thing in the last 
month or two? This would mean 
also among other things, that these 
three institutions must put the pad- 
dle and force in the background. 
That is, take the threats away and 
replace them with rewards. It means 
in precise statements that we must 
begin to emphasize the “thank you” 
and to de-emphasize the “spank 
you.” 


Self-centered Individuals 


(3) We as individuals would 
have to change from self-centered, 
emotionally blinded responders to 
more objective and observing indi- 
viduals. This latter type of individual 
is essential if we are to assure posi- 
tive reinforcement for desired be- 
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haviors and to assure not reinforcing 
any undesired behaviors. It takes a 
clear thinking individual who knows 
precisely what he is doing to re- 
ward only those desirable behaviors 
and to avoid rewarding undesirable 
behaviors. Teachers and parents 
very frequently, unwittingly, rein- 
force the very undesirable behaviors 
we wish to eliminate. An example 
which is quite common in our 
schools and is humorous in a pathetic 
way, is that of a child whose only 
wish is to be out of school. He comes 
to class and he misbehaves, then 
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what does the teacher do? Probably, 
if the student has done an excellent 
job of misbehaving, the teacher will 
send him home, to the principal, or 
to the principal's office as punish- 
ment. Now really, isn’t being sent 
out of class a terrible punishment 
for this student who did not want 
to be in the classroom in the first 
place? Isn't it rather obvious that 
the teacher was actually reinforcing 
the undesirable behavior? One could 
probably wager on how that student 
will behave the next time he wants 
to get out of school. Another rather 
common example is that of the child 
who cries. Have you ever noticed 
how parents sometimes try to ignore 
the crying by apparently not paying 
any attention to it? What usually 
happens ultimately, is the child be- 
gins to cry louder. This louder cry- 
ing, in turn, disturbs the parents to 
the extent that they give in, in one 
way or another, which means that 
the child has been reinforced for 


crying louder. The next time the 
child wants his way and is opposed, 
chances are increased that he will 
now start with a somewhat louder 
cry than he originally employed. 
Repeat this cycle several times with 
each new crying spell beginning a 
little stronger than the previous one 
because louder crying has been re- 
inforced, and you have the master 
plan for developing temper tan- 
trums. These are only two examples 
from many everday examples, of 
how we reward misbehavior through 
emotional response. 


It would seem that during this cri- 
tical time in our lives when adjust- 
ment to, and discipline within, even 
our national way of life is shaky, that 
we should make every effort to im- 
prove this situation. Please note that 
I said, make every effort and not just 
talk about it. Now just what can we 
do? Obviously, we have no known 
panacea. 


Socially Imposed Conflicts 


However, if we are really con- 
cerned with our youth, how they 
develop and how they should fit 
into our way of life, perhaps we 
should consider the mental health 
of the youth more directly and take 
definite steps which might help free 
them from socially imposed conflicts 
which tend to bring about poor 
mental health and consequent mal- 
adjustment. What are these steps? In 
summary, three steps are suggested 
as an aid in reducing this conflict. 
(1) We might decide precisely 
what behavior we as a society desire. 
Going one step further, we might 
then define these behaviors in pre- 
cise behavioral terms instead of 
causing confusion with our usual 
abstracts and hazy inferences. (2) 
We might begin to emphasize re- 
warding the youth for doing de- 
sirable things rather than emphasiz- 
ing punishment for doing the un- 
desirable things. (3) We might 
make definite effort to begin re- 
acting as individuals on the basis 
of objective, intellectual decisions 
rather than on the basis of strict 
emotional reactions. 


To bri 
of today’s society is the political 
responsibility of a teacher. 





vennadl old name 
ora great 


new building 


Arizona State University’s College of Edu- 
cation is now moving irito a great new build- 
ing — the Hiram Bradford Farmer Education 
Building. 


It is fitting that the new four-story structure 
at Forest Avenue and Eleventh Street should 
bear the name of Professor Farmer, first 
principal of Arizona's first teacher training 
institution. He was the sole faculty member 
when the Territorial Normal School opened 
its doors at Tempe on February 8, 1886. 


The new building, with its 42 classrooms, 
its modern laboratories and its many facilities 
for specialized instruction, will enable Arizona 
State University to provide even finer service 
to the state’s education profession. New test- 
ing facilities, a materials laboratory and a 
new audio-visual aids laboratory are but a 
few of its fine features. It will accommodate 
2,000 students at one time, and will provide 
office facilities for 70 faculty and 30 staff 
members. 

Through its kindergarten-primary, elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education pro- 
grams, its graduate instruction for all areas of 
school personnel, its Bureau of Educational 
Research, Guidance Center, Reading Center 
and many other services to schools, the Col- 
lege of Education serves Arizona education 
with distinction. 


Completion of the new Hiram Bradford 
Farmer Education Building is another for- 
ward step in providing these services. 


ARIZONA 
STATE 


UNIVERSITY 
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Almong Cin Neighbors 
Some Words Are Not For Spe 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 


“Your son, Mrs. Jammer, is not as 
stupid as some of my other students 
— or is he? .. . No, I'm afraid more 
study isn't the answer that 
wouldn't help . . . a good boy? Pos- 
sibly so . . . some other place than 
in my class perhaps . . . but at the 
moment I can’t think for what, Mrs. 
Jammer No, I can't say that 
I want him in my class . . . some one 
else’s class, but not mine No, 
I agree that his trouble isn’t exactly 
of his own making. Isn't it possible 
that he was careless about choosing 
his parents, Mrs. Jammer?” (Imagi- 
nary verbal encounter during a par- 
ent teacher visit at open house. ) 

“Im pretty sure this isn't my 
child’s fault, Prof. Zoom. I really be- 
lieve she could learn to spell very 
well if her teacher knew more about 
spelling. . . . Oh, I see. You think 
you are a good speller? Then why 
the devil did you write this on her 
spelling paper last week: “Your spell- 
ing is simply auephull’?” (Imaginary 
brief encounter between a mother 
and her little daughter's teacher, 4 
p-m. Friday, school campus. ) 

“Mr. Spyglass, I wish to heaven 
you'd stay out of my classroom. . . . 
Whenever you come in to size me 
up, my mind disappears. Everything 
goes wrong. The way you look me 
over dries me up. . . . Yes, the dis- 
play board does look as if it came 
from the waste-paper basket. It did. 

. . Maybe you'd like to take over 
and let me size you up . . . just one 
time . . . Oh, yes, I know that you 
were hired to do what you do 
but I was hired to do what I’m do- 
ing, too.” (Imaginary conversation, 
9 a.m. Monday, grade school class- 
room. ) 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Feebly, every teach- 
er thinks he’s a fine teacher. The 
less he knows, the better he thinks 
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he is . . . and you say you are the 
best teacher in the state. If you are 
such a wise and penetrating person, 
Mr. Feebly, tell me: how the devil 
can I get rid of a worthless teacher 
who insists on keeping his nose 
clean?” (What the principal might 
have said just before next year's con- 
tracts were handed out. ) 

Restraint may be the first mark of 
civilized man . . . but it is also the 
burial ground of many a choice tid- 
bit. 

Voices from the Past 

History is becoming more and 
more to be “a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. Our internal 
policies and our economic and social 
ideas are strongly vitiated at present 
by wrong and fantastic ideas of the 
origin and historical relationship of 
social classes. A sense of history 
as the common adventure of all man- 
kind is as necessary for peace with- 
in as it is for peace between the na- 
tions.” H. G. Wells 

“Good sense is of all things among 
men, the most equally distributed; 
for everyone thinks himself so abun- 
dantly provided with it that even 
those who are the most difficult to 
satisfy in everything else, do not 
usually desire a larger measure of 
this quality (good sense) than they 
already possess.” ( Descartes ) 

Unpleasant Fable 

Once there were some little can- 
dles with their little white flames. 
The little candles were so much in 
love with their own little flames that 
they could never see the flames of 
the other little candles. There was 
one little candle who could see be- 
yond its own light. But it came to 
pass one dark night-that all other 
candles somehow found the one 
candle and snuffed its little flame. 

There followed a pompous cele- 


bration of all the lonely little candles 
because they had removed the flame 
that did not belong. They paraded 
their flames proudly and loyally. All 
was most wonderful; all was most 
secure. But there was one thing: 
There was no light at all. 
Consistency is a Jewel 
“One who opposes the foreign 
policy of the United States, or the 
draft, or the Atlantic Pact, or be- 
lieves that our military establishment 
is too expensive can be called a fel- 
low-traveler, for the Russians are of 
the same opinion. . . . One who op- 
poses racial discrimination or the Ku 
Klux Klan can be called a fellow- 
traveler, for the Russians claim that 
they ought to be opposed. Anybody 
who wants any change of any kind 
in this country can be called a fel- 
low-traveler, because, the Russians 
want change in this country, too.” 
(Robert M. Hutchins, June, 1949) 
And, what about these pushy up- 
starts in our midst these days who 
admonish us all to accept such views 
as these; Chief Justice Warren and 
the Supreme Court should be im- 
peached; we should get out of the 
United Nations; get UNESCO out of 
our midst; seven thousand Protes- 
tant ministers are Communists; the 
income tax should be repealed; the 
Council of Churches is working for 
Russia; Adlai Stevenson can’t be 
trusted any more than a Commun- 
ist; banning the Union Shop is a 
patriotic movement; the purchase of 
United States bonds is unpatriotic. 
We suspect that the Communists 
hope that these fanatical views will 
gain wide acceptance in the United 
States. What are fellow-travelers? 
“A great many people think they 
are thinking when they are merely 
rearranging their prejudices.” (Wil- 
lias James, quoted in the NEA Jour- 
nal) 
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Wass 


We Teach Moral Principles 
In Public Schools 


A Reply to Dr. Hoover 


By LEO CROTEAU 


This is an attempt to continue a 
discussion of “Teaching Youth Moral 
and Spiritual Values,” the subject 
of Dr. Hoover, Associate Professor 
of Education at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, in an address to the 1961 
Arizona PTA Congress in Yuma. The 
address was printed in the Septem- 
ber, 1961, issue of Arizona Teacher. 
His address was based on what he 
called “guide lines for teaching 
youth moral and spiritual values.” 
He mentioned three such guide 
lines: “1. One must recognize the 
values he desires to uphold. 2. He 
needs to test these values in reality 
situations. 3. He must realize that 
moral and spiritual values are rela- 
tive.” I disagree with these guide 
lines in several respects. 


First, let me define terms. The first 
question that comes to mind is, 
“Why do we teach moral and spir- 
itual values in public schools?” This 
question cannot be answered until 
we understand what we mean. Let 
us use the word “principle,” or “stan- 
dard,” for “value.” We are more 
familiar with this usage. “Value” has 
too many other meanings for clarity 


The author of this dissenting view 
is an English teacher at Rincon High 
School, Tucson. Arizona Teacher takes 
no sides in the debate but is glad to 
afford the opportunity for a full dis- 
cussion of these important issues. 
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here. A principle, a standard, is 
something we can establish outside 
the individual. We have standards 
of school conduct, standards for 
school construction, standards for 
school safety. So, “principle” is a 
better word. We can also have prin- 
ciples for living, objective principles. 


Once we resolve another problem 
presented by the use of either “prin- 
ciple” or “standard,” we can go fur- 
ther with our question. That problem 
is, in the form of a statement, “In 
public schools we cannot teach spir- 
itual principles, because we are a 
pluralistic society in which spiritual 
principles differ.” This is remedied, 
however, because when we pose the 
original question, we are not at all 
concerned with spiritual values. We 
use moral and spiritual values to- 
gether as though there were no dif- 
ference between the two. Once the 
original question is asked, we no 
longer refer to the word “spiritual” 
and concentrate on the word 
“moral,” for spiritual deals with the 
spark of God in man and the reli- 
gious principles He has laid down 
for man. But these are interpreted 
differently and give use our plural- 
ism, our religious pluralism and the 
reason why we do not teach religious 
principles in public schools. The 
solution, then, is to leave out the 
word “spiritual” in the question and 
word it, “Why do we teach moral 


principles in public schools?” This 
makes sense, for this we can do, if 
we can agree on a definition for 
“moral,” for we too often confuse 
morals with mores. We make a syn- 
thetic of them. What is the differ- 
ence? 


Moral principles, morality, involve 
man’s nature, the things that are 
true, objectively true, to all men, in 
all times, in all places. Mores deal 
with the particular behavior of a 
certain group, at a certain time and 
in a certain place. To illustrate this: 
The manner in which we, in Western 
society, eat involves mores. We sit 
at a table and eat from place set- 
tings. Western man did not always 
do this, nor is it now done by all 
men. It is something that has evol- 
ved, that is now evolving; it has 
changed and is changing with time. 
But there is something else in eat- 
ing that has not, and will not change 
— not by Western man, not by East- 
ern man, not now, not in the future. 
Man does not knowingly overeat, 
commit gluttony, without doing vio- 
lence to his nature, to the dignity 
that is basic to his nature. It is re- 
pulsive now to rational man to see 
a man wilfully make himself sick 
from overeating; it was repulsive in 
the time of Henry VIII; it was re- 
pulsive when the Roman nobles 
overate and, to further satisfy their 
carnal appetites, used the vomitori- 
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um, so they could gorge themselves 
again. The right use of the appetite, 
any appetite, is morality. It does 
not change with time or circum- 
stance. Mores evolve; morals do not. 


It is time now to go back to our 
original question, as it is clarified 
and we now understand it: “Why do 
we teach moral principles in public 
schools?” This is what I think we 
mean when we say we teach moral 
and spiritual values. Why do we 
teach them? 


We believe, first of all, that man 
has dignity. We, as educators, are 
concerned with every individual we 
come in contact with because he has 
dignity. It is a dignity we do not 
apply to any other creature. What 
gives man this dignity? Is it his sta- 
ture, the thickness of his hair, the 
length of his arms, the color of his 
eyes, or the lack of any physical 
attribute? It is more than this, for 
these are his animal characteristics. 
What is it then? It is his ability to 
think and his ability to freely act on 
that thinking — his intellect and his 
free will. These two characteristics 
put man immeasurably above all of 
earth's other creatures. These are 
why he has dignity. It is to main- 
tain this dignity that we teach moral 
standards, moral principles, moral- 
ity — to make him realize that when 
he abuses any of his appetites he is 
doing violence to his dignity, to his 
human dignity, his human nature. 


Now, I would like to take issue 
with each of Dr. Hoover’s “basic 
considerations” and I will note here 
that he says that they are not all of 
the basic considerations. He does, 
however, hang his arguments on 
these three. 


Must Recognize Standards 


I disagree with the first because 
he says, “One must recognize the 
values (and I am assuming from 
context that he means moral values ) 
he desires to uphold.” Youth must 
recognize the standards, must be 
taught the standards, of human dig- 
nity and not just the “values” he de- 
sires to uphold. They are not his sub- 
jective standards, for they must exist 
outside of himself. This is not to say, 
now, that his application of the stan- 
dards cannot be subjective. The ap- 
plicaton of the principles can be, as 
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long as man does not knowingly do 
violence to his nature. 


I disagree with the second basic 
consideration used by Dr. Hoover, 
“He needs to test these values in 
reality situations.” (The stress on 
“needs” is mine and I believe that 
by “reality situations” he means un- 
influenced situations where the in- 
dividual is strictly on his own.) I 
disagree because, if every man, in 
every time and place, needed to test 
these standards in reality situations 
or uninfluenced situations to learn 
them, then it follows that man can- 
not learn anything from anyone, but 
must make every new inquiry, phy- 
sically, on his own. Everyone of us 
would still be eating herbs grubbed 
from the untilled soil if this were 
so — to simply satisfy his first ani- 
mal instinct, self-preservation. Man, 
though, has learned from the experi- 
ences of others and provides for his 
basic animal requirements in far dif- 
ferent ways today. He has been 
able to do this because he can use 
the two things that make him man, 
his intellect and his will. So, too, 
with moral principles: He can intel- 
lectually test their validity and their 
value without doing violence to his 
nature. These standards, these prin- 
ciples, can be taught and intellec- 
tually proven in the classroom; no 
test is necessary in uninfluenced 
reality situations by the individual. 


A Dilemma 


I disagree most completely with 
Dr. Hoover's third consideration, 
“He must realize that moral and 
spiritual values are relative.” This is 
merely saying that every individual, 
in any given time and place, can, 
and may, make his own rules for be- 
havior, set his own standards. The 
extension of this leads only to an- 
archy, to chaos. 


The Relativist would probably an- 
swer by saying that the world is 
necessarily chaotic; or, that the rules 
man lives by must be consistent with 
society, or accept, from society, the 
consequences of his act. Are these 
answers adequate? 


The Nazi soldier in World War II 
was being consistent with his so- 
ciety when he took part in the ex- 
termination of millions of human be- 
ings because that society, led by Hit- 
ler, had apparently decided that 


Germany would be a better Ger- 
many without the Jew. If morals are 
relative, if morals change with so- 
ciety, then Hitler was right and not 
wrong. He was an individual in a 
particular time and in a particular 
place, and, his society agreed with 
him. But his actions, Hitler’s and 
the Nazi soldier’s, are repugnant to 
man, because Hitler and his instru- 
ments violated human dignity. Ac- 
tions like his have always been re- 
pugnant to rational man. But, for the 
sake of argument, let us follow the 
Relativist in his thinking when he 
says, “But society does not approve 
of Hitler's actions, so, he was 
wrong.” Is his answer adequate? 
What if society had approved? Does 
this approval make it right? German 
society apparently approved; at least 
it did not stop him. What percen- 
tage of society, or segment of so- 
ciety, must approve it before it is 
right? Any answer to that question 
would be dogmatic and contrary to 
the Relativist. He is in a dilemma, 
the same dilemma in which he places 
himself when he absolutely says 
there are no absolutes, and when he 
says all standards are relative. 


Leads to Hope 


These are the reasons I disagree 
with Dr. Hoover. He may say that I 
am entrenched, but my entrench- 
ment is at least reasonable; it leads 
to hope. His entrenchment, on the 
other hand, is unreasonable; it leads 
to despair. For moral standards, 
based on circumstances of the mo- 
ment, or of the appetite of the mo- 
ment, can lead only to chaos, the 
chaos that was Germany, the chaos 
that is East Germany, the chaos that 
is the individual’s when he finds that 
his actions, based on the whim of 
the moment, have led to disaster — 
personal, social, national or interna- 
tional. A free choice of standards of 
human behavior is no standard at 
all. It is nothing that we, as teach- 
ers, can teach in public schools, or 
anywhere. 


Yes, moral principles must be 
taught in all public schools, in all 
schools. We must continue to main- 
tain human dignity, human nature. 
For then, if only in the trying, man 
has dignity. He is being consistent 
wih his nature, his dignity, the things 
that make him man. 
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“Team teachers perform at various levels.” At Flowing Wells High School a sophomore honors English class is combined with a speech class 
and a dramatics class for a discussion of the Greek theater. Mrs. Jeri Kelsay, speech teacher (left center), is lecturing before the main part of 
the class, with the aid of an overhead projector. Mrs. Shirley Pogal, sophomore English teacher (right), coaches a small group of students behind 
a screen for a special presentation of Greek drama. Miss Ann Gilchrist, dramatics teacher (right foreground), is preparing a lesson for an upcoming 


period. 


Team Teaching— 


A CHALLENGE TO CHANGE 


By GEORGE SMITH® and STAFF 


A democracy demands of its edu- 
cational system both quantity and 
quality. In America, the challenge 
of quantity has largely been met— 
most of America’s youth are in 
school, and most classrooms have 
teachers. However, the challenge of 
quality is now more difficult to meet 
than ever because of the complexity 
of modern life, the diversification of 
the American society and the ever 
increasing school population. If 
American education expects to re- 
tain its position as the keystone in 
our democratic society, and if our 
schools are to adequately serve the 
needs of the nation, then significant 
and far reaching changes in prac- 
tices and procedures must be ac- 
complished. While our schools are 
indeed better than they once were, 


*Superintendent, Flowing Wells School District, 
Tucson. 
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the school of tomorrow—if it is to 
be a markedly better one—must dif- 
fer in many ways from the school of 
today. 

But to change just for the sake of 
change is senseless. The questions 
that must first be answered are, 
“How do we effect meaningful 
change?” “What resources are avail- 
able to schools in order to meet the 
dual mandate of quality and quan- 
tity thrust upon it by the public?” 
Some schools have responded by at- 
tempting to more fully involve com- 
munity resources, to call upon busi- 
ness, industrial and professional 
leaders in the community for their 
assistance; others, in their desire to 
achieve more effective programs, 
have juggled schedules. Non-grading 
or the removal of grade labels (first 


grade, second grade, etc.) has, in 
some schools, been used successful- 
ly. The child, operating in such a 
program, can move at his own rate 
in each subject rather than struggle 
to “keep up” in areas in which he is 
weak, or fight boredom in areas in 
which he excels. Also receiving at- 
tention is programmed learning, a 
method of presenting information in 
a series of very small steps, begin- 
ning with simple concepts or facts, 
and gradually increasing in difficul- 
ty. But the educational change that 
has caused more controversy and 
generated more excitement than any 
other is the one labeled “team-teach- 
ing.” 

Although the term “team-teach- 
ing” has as many definitions as peo- 
ple who attempt to define it, it is 
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essentially based on the premise that 
the present methods of teaching can 
be improved and that more effective 
utilization of the teaching staff can 
be achieved by taking into consider- 
ation the differing capabilities and 
interests of students and _ teachers. 
Since this system recognizes that 
“no teacher or group’ of teachers 
can be all things to all people,” a 
diversified staff evolves, whereby 
teachers perform at various levels. 
Each member of the team assumes 
different responsibilities, spanning 
the teacher-aide, who may act as a 
clerk-typist, to the teacher special- 
ist, who may serve as an educational 
consultant. While operating individ- 
ually during various learning situa- 
tions, the team members primarily 
function as a unit, collaborating in 
efforts that range from curriculum 
construction to daily lesson prepara- 
tions. 


No Rigid Rows of Desks 


In the Flowing Wells School Dis- 
trict there are no rigid rows of desks 
in the classrooms. Rather, our stu- 
dents are often placed in small dis- 
cussion groups of three or four or 
may be brought together in groups 


of one hundred or more for a lec- 
ture, demonstration or film presen- 
tation. Present at any of these ses- 
sions may be one teacher or as many 
as three or four, depending upon the 
lesson. Movable furniture, room di- 
viders, and walls which open and 
close, allow for flexible grouping of 
students and teachers. 


But what led us to depart from 
the traditional self-contained class- 
room in the elementary school and 
the rigidly deparmentalized second- 
ary school? What led us to investi- 
gate the possibilities of team-teach- 
ing? 


In 1955, with the establishment of 
our high school and the addition of 
a kindergarten program we had, for 
the first time, a unified school pro- 
gram. We felt this was an oppor- 
tune time to begin an extensive ex- 
amination of our existing program 
and to explore all aspects of our 
schools’ _organization—curriculum, 
staff and facilities. 

Stemming from a general dissatis- 
faction on the part of our staff and 
administration with the results we 
were achieving in the heterogeneous 
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classroom, we began to investigate 
the possibilities of the homogeneous 
classroom. 


First, we decided to group chil- 
dren in the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades, on the basis of reading 
achievement. From the results 
achieved in reading, we believed 
that this procedure would be cor- 
respondingly successful in other sub- 
ject areas as well. Subsequently, we 
re-grouped children on the basis of 
achievement in mathematics and we 
are now re-grouping them in science 
as well. However, in order that the 
student might be assured a feeling 
of security in a basic reference group 
or homeroom, we retain the same 
groups for language arts, social 
studies and the special studies. Thus, 
in five years we have evolved from 
traditionally grouped elementary 
schools to flexibly grouped elemen- 
tary schools. Also, we extended 
achievement grouping into the jun- 
ior-senior high school by initiating 
a three-track program—basic, aver- 
age and honors—in all academic sub- 
iects. 


Still, we felt that there were sev- 
eral weaknesses to overcome, and 
we next focused our attention on 
the teachers, for we recognized that 
it is the teacher to whom we must 
look for achieving quality in our 
schools, and it is in him that we will 


Team teaching “buys time” for this kind of individual help to students at Frans School in 


either find a solution to or a con- 
tinuance of our present problems. 
John H. Fisher, Dean, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, re- 
ports, “Our schools will serve our 
nation and our children as we want 
them to only as we are able to bring 
the dedicated competence of teach- 
ers to bear upon the task that must 
be done...” 


But, when we actually began to 
search for the inherent weaknesses 
of our teaching staff, we found that 
the greatest. error we were commit- 
ting was in the way we were using 
our staff, rather than in the staff it- 


self. 


Fortunately, while we were dis- 
covering this basic truth, others had 
already begun researching and test- 
ing the tenets of staff utilization in 
conjunction with team-teaching. Dr. 
Robert H. Anderson, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, and J. 
Lloyd Trump, Associate Secretary of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, opened the 
way to further investigation on the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

In 1960 a research and travel grant 
for the Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratory, a division of The Ford 
Foundation, made it possible for 
members of our staff to visit several 
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Flowing Wells District: Paul Bohardt, sixth grade teacher, goes over a lesson in spelling and 
punctuation within a science context while the other member of his “team” — Mrs. Marie Ryno — 
is teaching the class. The children shown are Charlotte McGuffee and Steven Schaus, both 11. 
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school districts which were already 
engaged in staff utilization projects. 
The following, among others, were 
included in our itinerary: Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Wayland, Mass.; Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Lamphere, Michigan; 
Evanston, Illinois, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Laboratory School. 
We were able to glean much valu- 
able information as a result of these 
visitations. 


Not at all surprising to us was 
the fact that these school districts 
have as their bases objectives similar 
to those we had tentatively devel- 
oped in our search to improve our 
educational program: (1) to study 
the possibilities of more effective 
use of teacher time and talent; 
to appraise the values of 
teaching as compared with 
tional classroom practices; 


(2) 
team 
tradi- 
(3) to 
test the hypothesis that teaching the 
same students in large groups (75- 
100) part of the time, in small 
groups (10-15), and individually is 
more economical of both teacher 
time and money; and (4) to learn 
whether it is more productive edu- 
cationally to teach in this manner 
than the manner usually associated 
with teaching classes of twenty-five 
to thirty-five. While the approaches, 
methods and situations in each of 
these schools showed some varia- 
tion, the purposes were almost iden- 
tical, and it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the attitude with which 
we would approach team teaching 
would be one of “adapting-in-part” 
not “adopting-the-whole,” for each 
schools differs as dramatically as do 
the children in it. 


While the nucleus of any school 
program is its curriculum and staff, 
the third phase, facilities and equip- 
ment, cannot be neglected, for cer- 
tainly, the design of the buildings 
and the equipment in them dictate 
both how the curriculum is con- 
structed and how staffs can be uti- 
lized. Therefore, we considered how 
revisions and improvements might 
be made in existing plants, and what 
we would demand of any new plant. 


On the basis of our experimenta- 
tion, travel and research, we identi- 
fied several needs which we felt we 
had to meet if we were to make im- 
provements in the quality of our ed- 
ucational program: the need for cur- 
riculum revision; the need for indi- 
vidualizing instruction; the need for 


more effective staff utilization; the 
need for plants which will adequate- 
ly incorporate the expanding school 
poulation, which in our district in- 
creases 20-25% each year. 

Although we in no way believe 
that team-teaching is a panacea for 
the problems facing modern educa- 
tion, or more specifically, the prob- 
lems at Flowing Wells, we do feel 
that it will serve to create greater 
interest, concern and action within 
our district and within our schools. 

Whether or not improvement of 
instruction will be an outgrowth of 
the many areas of investigation now 
underway in our schools is not a 
certainty. What is evident, however, 


is the “esprit de corps” among teach- 
ers; the atmosphere of genuine en- 
thusiasm that prevails as each staff 
member — the custodian, the teacher 
aide, the secretary, the teacher, the 
administrator—feels swept along the 
road of progress; the students, who 
eagerly await entry into a class be- 
cause they can no longer make “sure 
bets” on the day’s lesson; and the 
community which feels pride in its 
school for its courage to undertake 
the different and its willingness to 
make the community a part of the 
school. Who can measure these ob- 
servations in terms of immediate 
gains or future values? And who can 
say that these reactions are not, in 


Team teaching isn’t the only innovation at Flowing Wells. Here is an overhead shot of high 
school students in Julian Aguilu’s accelerated algebra class working with teaching machines. (The 
machines were made right there at Flowing Wells.) 
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themselves, reason enough to con- 
tinue studying and investigating? 


Let us now consider the specific 
changes, the deviations from the tra- 
ditional, that one can witness in our 
schools, keeping in mind that our 
theory and practice are evolving si- 
multaneously. 


Grouped for Instruction 


In our primary grades one can ob- 
serve 120 first or second grade stu- 
dents grouped together for instruc- 
tion in science, mathematics or so- 
cial studies. Four homogeneous clas- 
ses, which would ordinarily each 
have heard or seen the same mate- 
rial presented to them in their own 
classroom, by their own teacher, now 
share the experience—perhaps a bet- 
ter experience—since the teacher 
who prepared the lesson had a spe- 
cial strength and/or interest in it. 
But what of the other three teach- 
ers? At times they remain in the 
classrooms to assist in the presen- 
tation. On other occasions we have 
“bought time” for them, for while 
their children are involved in the 
large group instruction, they may 
plan together or schedule other co- 
operative efforts; they may plan in- 
dividually—perhaps one of them will 
be delivering the next large group 
lesson; they may prepare overlays 
for the overhead projector or con- 
struct a quiz on the material the 
children will cover in their large 
group session that day. What is im- 
portant is to recognize that their re- 
leased time is not intended for “cof- 
fee breaks” or for a teacher “share 
and tell hour,” but rather for the 
improvement of 
learning. 


instruction and 


Another innovation in our primary 
program is our team planning cen- 
ter. As one enters the large room he 
is immediately confronted with or- 
ganized disorder—materials—books— 
paper—collections of rocks, etc., and 
the strains of earnest conversation 
among teachers sitting in groups of 
two or more. From this one gets the 
impression of an airvort terminal 
rather than the room __ enerally des- 
ignated as the teachers’ work area. 
We have provided this room with 
all the materials and equipment that 
the teacher needs to prepare his 
work, but more significant, we've ar- 
ranged the schedules so that all 
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teachers have one hour a day when 
they come together in this room. 
They may choose to use this time in 
discussing, planning and evaluating 
units of work that they executed in 
individual study, small groups, or 
large group sessions, or they may 
work separately at their own desks, 
pursuing special projects. 


The changes introduced in the in- 
termediate program are similar to 
those in the primary grades although 
they are not identical. Like the pri- 
mary grades the intermediate area 
has an instructional material center 
although at this time they do not 
have a team planning center. Pres- 
ently, the greatest difference be- 
tween the two areas occurs in the 
operation of the team itself. The 
teachers in the intermediate grades 
have teamed so far only in the areas 
of science and mathematics and are 
using only two teachers in a team. 


The influence of teaming cannot 
be felt so directly on the secondary 
level as on the primary and interme- 
diate level, although it is taking 
place in science, mathematics and 
English. In addition, the junior- 
senior high school is experiencing 
an overhauling in other ways. Pro- 
grammed learning, which permits 
greater individuality in instruction, 
is being used in the mathematics 
and foreign languages. The teaching 
machines and language laboratories 
in our program were designed by 
teachers on our staff and constructed 
in the high school shop. 


Teacher Aide 


The teacher aide has come to be 
an indispensable part of the team 
operation. Our aide sup: cvises the 
instructional materials center ( where 
all audio-visual and reference mate- 
rials are kept); schedules the use of 
these materials; assists in non-teach- 
ing duties such as lunch hour super- 
vision, bus loading supervision and 
clerical duties. In this way we re- 
lieve the teacher of non-teaching 
and non-professional duties so that 
she may devote more time to care- 
ful planning and preparation of les- 
sons. 


Our teams have no _ hierarchical 
arrangement. There is no team lead- 
er or person with more delegated 
authority than any other. This is 
known as associate teaming, and our 


teachers have found they can func- 
tion smoothly and efficiently under 
this arrangément. Whether they will 
continue to use such an arrange- 
ment or wish to attempt something 
different is not predictable. 


The projects we have undertaken 
are not unique; some of them have 
been tried and discarded; others are 
operating in schools far removed 
from the Flowing Wells School Dis- 
trict. They are, however, unique to 
us, and the observations we have 
made since their inception, while 
pertinent primarily to us, are ap- 
plicable to other schools who may 
wish to adapt them to their situa- 
tion. 


We have observed: 


1. Teachers voluntarily sharing 
materials, successful teaching 
methods and techniques 
Teachers more frequently using 
equipment that has always 
been at their disposal—phono- 
graphs, tape recorder, slide 
projectors and overhead pro- 
jectors 
The dissolving of departmen- 
tal lines, previously zealously 
guarded 
The willingness of staff mem- 
bers to lengthen even more 
their already lengthy teaching 
day 
Administrators spending more 
time with teachers in planning 
and evaluating programs 
First year teachers growing in 
confidence from the exchange 
of ideas they no longer need to 
take the initiative to receive 
A community that responds to 
invitations from the school to 
discuss and be a part of the 
new program 
Students with ideas and the 
will to put them into practice 
A staff—unified—working _ to- 
gether toward common, prede- 
termined goals 


We have also observed practices 
and weaknesses which must be over- 
come if we continue the program: 


1. Inadequate physical space and 
inadaptability of physical plants 

2. Inadequate seating facilities for 
students 

. Possible impersonalization of 
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teacher-pupil relationships 


Difficulty in providing teams 
with adequate mutual planning 
time 


Difficulty in identifying areas 
most appropriate for large 
group and small group instruc- 
tion 


Difficulty in measuring teacher 
personalities, strengths and in- 
terests before teaming them 


As we indicated before, the points 
we have listed are merely observa- 
tions, for as yet we have not devel- 
oped accurate criteria to validly 
measure the effects of our programs. 
This, too, perhaps is a weakness, but 
one which we believe we can reme- 
dy with continued investigation, 
control groups, research, testing and 
evaluation. 


Often the ideal is remote from the 
real, but in our situation coincidence 
has played a prominent role. Since 
the expanding population of our dis- 
trict has warranted building a new 
elementary school, we have had the 
opportunity to plan a school which 
will accommodate the programs and 
hypotheses which we are now for- 
mulating. Thus, this school, a far 
cry from the little red school house 
of yesterday, will act as our labora- 
tory, our testing ground— a place 
which will not discourage our at- 
tempts to achieve the ideal. 


We at Flowing Wells believe that 
ours is not a generation to rest on 
past laurels or wait for the volcano 
to erupt; we need to initiate the 
eruption. The days of the isolated 
teacher with brass numerals tacked 
above immovable doors are not con- 
ducive for producing the quality or 
kind of education with which we 
must equip youth. We need: teach- 
ers with ideas and ideals, adminis- 
trators versed in the manipulation 
of people—staffs and students, build- 
ings with walls that breathe—that 
open and close at the touch of a but- 
ton, to hear a voice or a multitude 
of voices. All this we need—plus an 
overall philosophy of optimism tem- 
pered with practicality which leads 
us to be motivated by the belief in 
the limitless potential of children— 
all children. 


Spotlight 
on 
Our 
Schools 


AEA’s New 
TV Series 


The AEA is now well into its sec- 
ond season of television program- 
ming. 


The new 1961-62 series picks up 
where last year’s series left off in 
telling the story of how Arizona's 
schools and teachers are educating 
the youth of the state. Again, as last 
year, prime evening time has been 
allocated to the AEA by Stations 
KOOL-TV, Phoenix (Channel 10), 
and KOLD-TV, Tucson 
13), and their 
Chauncey. 


(Channel 
president, Tom 


The series, titled “Spotlight on our 
Schools,” includes nine shows, which 
is three more than last year’s. Each 
program is scheduled at 8:30 p.m. 
on a Thursday evening. 

Premiere of the series, on October 
26, dealt with the teaching of read- 
ing in Arizona’s schools. The show 
was specially filmed in schools of 
Phoenix Elementary District No. 1. 
Co-operating with AEA in the pro- 
duction of this program, along with 
teachers and administrators of the 
Phoenix district, was the Audio-Vis- 
ual Center at Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Tempe, which made the film. 
Cinematography was by Dr. Joel 
Benedict, director of the center. 

Next in the series December 14, 


Cora Allen, 10, a fifth-grader at Emerson 
School, Phoenix, was one of many children in 
Phoenix El tary District No. 1 who were 
featured on the premiere show of the 1961-62 
AEA television series, “Spotlight on Our 
Schools.” The cameraman is Robert Mayer, of 
the Audio-Visual Center, Arizona State Uni- 
versity. 





is an interview with the superin- 
tendents of two of the largest school 
districts in Arizona. They are Dr. 
Robert Morrow of Tucson Public 
Schools and Dr. Howard Seymour 
of Phoenix Union High School and 
Phoenix College District. John 
Koerner of Phoenix, NEA director 
for Arizona, will question them on 
a variety of subjects to pinpoint 
modern trends and issues in Arizona 
education. 


The January 11 program will 
deal with kindergartens, under the 
title of “Much Ado About Fives.” 


Following are the broadcast dates 
for the remainder of the series: Feb- 
ruary 8, March 8, April 5, May 3 
and May 31. 


Last year’s series won a national 
School Bell award for KOOL-TV, 
KOLD-TV, their president, Tom 
Chauncey, and KOOL-TV’s produc- 
tion manager, Kent Wilson. The 
award was presented at the 1961 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Atlantic City, 
N.J. 


Joseph Stocker, AEA public rela- 


tions director, is writing and pro- 
ducing the shows. 
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This Movement Known as TEPS 


A discussion of the history, work 


and goals of the Commission on Teacher 


Education and Professional Standards 


TEPS — the Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards move- 
ment within NEA and the various 
state professional associations—had 
its beginning in 1945 at the north- 
west regional meeting of the NEA’s 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
The movement grew out of that 
group's awareness that people were 
being employed as teachers with lit- 
tle or no regard as to whether they 
could teach or not. In those days 
almost anybody could get a certifi- 
cate and a teaching job. Jobs were 
often given on the basis of compas- 
sionate interest; to a widow, a spin- 
ster who had her mother to support, 
a poorly paid preacher, or a person 
who couldn't succeed in any other 
field of work, but who realiy needed 
income. Or jobs were given to any 
available person who would keep 
school simply because the law of the 
land required that schools be oper- 
ated. Sometimes the available per- 
son was more a warden over a band 
of culprits than a teacher of the 
statesmen of tomorrow, and the im- 
pact of such “marms” and “masters” 
seems to be indelible in the minds 
of the American people. 


In 1946 the Representative As- 
sembly of the NEA created a Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
with the purpose of “. . . develop- 
ing and carrying forward a continu- 
ing program for the profession in 
matters of recruitment, selection, 
preparation, certification and ad- 
vancement of professional standards, 
including standards for institutions 
which prepare teachers.” Within 
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three to four years TEPS Commis- 
sions were set up in all of the states 
and in many local and county 
groups. 

The first job in 1946 was to call 
public attention to what was hap- 
pening in the schools because of the 
war time decimation of teaching 
ranks. The most significant result 
of this shortage was the practice of 
issuing emergency certificates to 
people with little or substandard 
preparation. At the height of the 
teacher shortage some estimates in- 
dicated that as many as 140,000 em- 
ployed teachers held emergency cer- 
tificates. In 1946 only 15 states re- 
quired completion of the bachelor’s 
degree for an elementary teaching 
certificate. Only 45 per cent of the 
employed elementary teachers had 
a bachelor’s degree. The average an- 
nual teacher's salary at that time was 
$2,080. There were only 41,000 de- 
gree teachers on record. 


Parallel State Commissions 


In the beginning the NCTEPS 
Commission urged state education 
associations to establish state TEPS 
Commissions as arms of the organ- 
ized teaching profession to parallel, 
in the respective states, the work and 
functions of the National Commis- 
sion. By 1959 a total of 54 such state 
commissions had been established. 


In the years intervening from 1946 
to 1961, TEPS Commissions have as- 
sembled for 16 national conferences. 
The most recent conference was held 


at Penn State University last June. 
There 1,302 people participated. 


Since the beginning of the TEPS 
movement 27 states have been add- 
ed to the 15 states that previously 
required a degree for certification 
of a beginning elementary teacher. 
All states are now enforcing the 
minimum of a bachelor’s degree for 
high school teachers. Three states, 
of which Arizona is one, now re- 
quire the minimum of five years of 
college preparation for a high school 
teacher's certificate. 


The average annual salary has 
been increased from $2,080 in 1946 
to approximately $5,389 in 1961. 


In 1946, one of every six teach- 
ers held an emergency certificate. 
But in 1959 there was only one 
among 14 teachers with a substan- 
dard certificate. In 1946 there were 
41,000 degree teachers; in 1959 there 
were over 138,000. Membership in 
the NEA has doubled in the 15 year 
period, and, instead of 155 high 
school FTA Clubs with 3,000 mem- 
bers, there are now some 5,000 clubs 
with more than 160,000 members. 
Whereas there were 176 college FTA 
chapters representing 6,000 mem- 
bers, there are now 844 student NEA 
chapters representing 72,000 mem- 
bers. A National Council for Accre- 
ditation of Teacher Education was 
organized in 1954 as the agency for 
accrediting all teacher education 
programs. It is predicted that by 
1964, when the 10-year re-evaluation 
cycle of NCATE begins to operate, 
there will be at least 425 institutions 
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on the accredited list. It is my un- 
derstanding that ASC, ASU and the 
U of A will all be visited next spring 
by accreditation teams. 


Standards 


According to the TEPS Manual of 
1959, the NCTEPS hopes by 1966 to 
achieve the following standards in 
teacher education: 

1. A minimum four-year program 
of preparation for the beginning 
teacher, plus one or more years of 
experience and a fifth year of pre- 
paration for the fully qualified 
teacher — in all states. 

2. High minimum standards for 
teacher education institutions and 
programs. 

3. Teacher education programs 
which include general education, 
professional education, specialized 
work in one teaching field and ade- 
quate laboratory experience. 

4. Effective follow-up programs 
for graduates of teacher education 
institutions. 

5. Careful consideration by the 
profession of emerging programs 
and “short cuts” for the preparation 
of teachers. 

6. Closer relationships between 
teacher education institutions and 
the organized professions. 

7. Provisions for the college staff 
in professional education and related 
fields for prior and continuing ex- 
perience in the public schools. 

8. Financial support for the teach- 
er education institutions comparable 
to other professional institutions. 


TEPS in Arizona 

TEPS in Arizona was established 
by the AEA Delegate Assembly and 
charged with responsibility of de- 
veloping and promoting programs 
concerned with: 

1. Recruitment and selection of 
teachers. 

2. Pre-service 
teachers. 

3. Certification for members of 
the profession. 


preparations of 


4. In-service professional develop- 
ment of teachers. 


5. Advancement of professional 
standards. 


6. Advancement of standards for 
institutions which prepare teachers. 
In regard to the first charge; i.e., 
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to develop and promote programs 
concerned with recruitment and se- 
lection of teachers, we can report 
establishment of six chapters of 
SNEA and about 40 chapters of 
FTA. Membership in each chapter 
varies from year to year, but I am 
told that the combined SNEA clubs 
had 684 members last year and the 
FTA clubs had approximately 1,500 
members. 

We as members of AEA are very 
pleased with this effort to attract 
young people to the profession and 
we commend the leaders of the or- 
ganizations. But much work remains 
to be done before we can honestly 
report to the next Delegate Assembly 
that this aspect of the assignment is 
being worked at comprehensively. 

We must give thought to creating 
more vigorous recruiting programs 
which are specifically designed to at- 
tract the ablest, the most empathic, 
and the most earnest young people 
of our land into the teaching field. 
We need further to think seriously 
about ethical ways of screening out 
certain people who apply for ad- 
mission to teacher education pro- 
grams or for teaching positions. 


Screening Applicants 


I am thinking now about people 
who are mentally unsound or moral- 
ly unfit to hold positions of such 
great influence with young people. 
In a study conducted by William U. 
Snyder of Penn State, it was found 
that 4 per cent of the teachers sam- 
pled in one system were definite 
mental cases. Snyder states that it 
can normally be expected that any 
child will, in the course of 12 ele- 
mentary and high school years, en- 
counter two badly maladjusted 
teachers. Studies such as these sug- 
gest the need for more than sporadic 
attention to the mental health of 
teachers, as well as to the matter of 
screening certain applicants out of 
the field. 

Our second commission from the 
Delegate Assembly is to develop and 
promote programs of pre-service pre- 
paration of teachers. Here we be- 
come involved with the work of the 
colleges It appears to me that the 
several teacher training institutions 
in this State are currently doing a 
good job in this regard, and each in 
its own way is striving to improve 
course offerings and to do a more 
thorough job of pre-service prepara- 


tion. As a member of the faculty of 
one of these institutions, I can tes- 
tify that much serious thought is 
being given to these matters and I 
can assure you also that suggestions 
and recommendations of TEPS Com- 
missions are given careful consid- 
eration. Last spring the Deans of 
the Colleges of Education met with 
us to discuss their thinking and plan- 
ning. We appreciate this cooperation 
from the deans, for we feel keenly 
the responsibility placed upon us to 
follow developments and to improve 
standards in the pre-service prepara- 
tion of teachers. 


Certification Standards 


Our third charge is to develop and 
promote programs dealing with cer- 
tification of members of the profes- 
sion. As I have already reported, a 
national conference and a series of 
regional conferences were held last 
year to consider certification stan- 
dards. Definite results of these con- 
ferences are not yet formulated, but 
almost every community in the 
country is interested in the subject 
of certification and many groups and 
committees are hard at work on the 
matter. In Arizona the advisory 
committee to the State Board of 
Education is working currently to 
change requirements so as to allow 
greater flexibility and at the same 
time to raise standards. A _ plan, 
which was endorsed last spring by 
the State TEPS Commission, pro- 
vides that Arizona teacher educa- 
tion institutions, which are accre- 
dited by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
shall have wide latitude in develop- 
ing a program for the training of 
certificated personnel. Each accre- 
dited institution shall establish its 
own standards for proficiency in 
areas such as reading, speech, math- 
ematics, health, English, spelling 
and writing, in programs leading to 
any certificate. 

The purpose behind this proposal 
is to untie the hands of the colleges 
so that programs can be suited to 
the needs and maturity of students. 
We are seeing an increasing number 
of mothers, who have reared a fam- 
ily, enter the Colleges of Education, 
and also an increasing number of 
still-young men who have served in 
the Armed Forces for 20 or more 
years. Perhaps these people do not 
need the same courses or program 
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as younger students, but as our laws 
are now written every would-be 
teacher must take specified courses. 
The proposed plan would allow for 
greater flexibility in dealing with in- 
dividual needs and differences and it 
would open the way for Colleges of 
Education to make the kinds of cor- 
rections which students in educa- 
tion programs, in-service teachers, 
and the lay public, as well, have 
been recommending. 

The proposed plan was not con- 
ceived as a scheme for featherbed- 
ding the educationist’s position, nor, 
on the other hand, was it conceived 
as a way of conceding to the critics 
of education just to appease them. 

You may have seen the editorial 
which appeared in the Phoenix 
Gazette on August 19 which car- 
ried misstatements and wrong im- 
pressions about the certification 
proposal. It would seem that the 
writer did not have complete details 
about the proposal or else he is sadly 
lacking in understanding about pres- 
ent processes of educating teachers. 


In contradiction to the editor, I 
know that the proposed certification 
plan was conceived in good faith, 
and developed intelligently, and 
with much care, to serve an honest 
purpose — and definitely not as a 
Machiavellian device for feather- 
bedding the educationist’s position, 
as he suggested in the article. 


In-service Development 


The fourth specific responsibility 
calls for developing and promoting 
programs concerned with in-service 
professional development of teach- 


ers. This is an area in which I be- 
lieve we have done too little and 
an area which seems to need atten- 
tion. For example, many teachers 
seem to be geared to the world as 
it is now rather than to the world 
as it may become by the time 
present-day students reach their 
full maturity. Many teachers are 
teaching a body of knowledge which 
is destined for almost immediate ob- 
solescence rather than teaching basic 
principles that explain phenomena. 
Dr. Ralph Ojemann of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa has been making the 
point rather effectively that when 
man did not understand the forces 
of nature he was superstitious and 
afraid and that as he came to under- 
stand phenomena, he harnessed 
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forces for his own advantage. So 
long as man does not understand 
human forces and social forces, he 
is likewise superstitious and afraid. 
Therefore, it behooves us to explain 
the nature of phenomena and the 
knack of learning how to learn more 
about such things. I wonder whether 
teachers are igniting sparks of cur- 
iosity for unanswered questions, or 
are they even arousing questions? 
Are some teachers throwing cold wa- 
ter on every spark of curiosity as it 
is generated in the student? Now, 
more than ever before, we need 
teachers who are interested in pur- 
suing the nature of the learning pro- 
cess and the nature of the thinking 
process and teachers who are flex- 
ible enough to allow each learner to 
draw upon those particular kinds of 
resources which at the moment will 
be most fruitful to him. 


What can the TEPS Commissions 
do this year to set teachers afire with 
interest in the nature of the learning 
process and about the nature of the 
thinking process — about the child 
as a person — and to stir curiosity 
about the world of tomorrow — the 
world in which today’s child will 
function as a man or woman? 

We have in the teaching profes- 
sion some people who remind me of 
a class of farmers often called “land- 
skinners.”. A “landskinner” is one 
who takes everything he can get out 
of the soil without putting anything 
back. In time his land wears out 
and along with the land, the build- 
ings. 


In our profession we have teachers 
who re-use old notes year after year. 
They buy few, if any, up-to-date 
books in their subject field or books 
on how to teach. They do not spend 
their money on organizational dues, 
journals or conventions. Inevitably 
student response declines in their 
classes and they blame the disin- 
terest on poor home training, or on 
TV, or on the modern world, or the 
administration, or on other teachers 
who “exercise devious ways to at- 
tract a following.” 


Teacher Influence 


Teachers who “skin the school” are 
not hard to spot, but they are hard 
to deal with. Assuming that one such 
teacher influences 30 youngsters a 
year, in a 30-year career he or she 
will dampen the intellectual fire of 


900. Or if such a person teaches 
in a high school, with six periods 
a day, he or she may influence as 
many as 180 youngsters daily and in 
a life time over 5,000 people. Few 
of us recognize ourselves in this pic- 
ture just as few farmers see that 
they are skinning the land. Part of 
the problem is in not recognizing the 
symptoms of the disease. It takes 
a successful farmer to point out the 
problems of the soil to the poor 
farmer. Most state governments pro- 
vide county agricultural agents to 
help the poor old landskinning farm- 
er get out of his rut. But who is to 
help the rundown teacher get out 
of his rut? 

Does this analogy between farm- 
ers and teachers suggest a job for 
our TEPS Commissions to work on? 
Will we ever gain respect for our 
professional standards as long as we 
have teachers at work who continue 
to teach worn out stuff—who squeeze 
the degree which they once acquired 
until the very sheepskin crumbles 
from overuse? 


Image of the Teacher 


I would like to speak of just one 
more in-service problem for TEPS 
to consider. The public image of 
the American school teacher is gen- 
erally unflattering. Edna Lue Fur- 
ness, in an article in the Educational 
Forum, May, 1960, writes, “As a 
male, the teacher has been described 
as a hard task-master swinging a 
heavy hickory stick with more vim 
and vehemence than justice; an irri- 
tated pedagogue fumbling with his 
glasses and constantly tricked up 
and outwitted by his pupils who are 
more active and alert than he; or 
the inept figure unable to make the 
grade in any of the respectable mas- 
culine professions. As George Ber- 
nard Shaw once said, ‘He who can, 
does. He who cannot, teaches.’ As 
a female, the teacher has been the 
scrawny spinster in whom the 
warmth of life has long since turned 
to ice, who takes out her frustra- 
tions and bewilderment upon her 
pupils; the pretty young schoolmarm 
who is just waiting for marriage to 
rescue her from the fate of spinster- 
hood; or the bluff battle-ax, who is 
efficient, aggressive, and loud-mouth- 
ed.” 

Furness points out that, “from the 
viewpoint of education, it should be 

Turn to Page 28 
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observed that the impressions which 
literature creates — in this case a 
stereotype — tend to imprint them- 
selves deeply in the mind and emo- 
tions of the reader, particularly the 
adolescent reader, and even to cry- 
stallize so as to deter any change.” 
Undoubtedly the stereotype pre- 
sented in literature is distorted and 
partially fictitious. But the impact 
of the impression is no less real. 
Does this unfavorable image of 
the teacher suggest that we have 
work to do in the way of creating 
a more favorable public image? Per- 
haps we should start by endeavoring 


to change the teacher's concept of 
himself. Is there any good reason 
why teachers should not strive to be 
attractive, agreeable people? 

The fifth charge of the Delegate 
Assembly to TEPS is to advance pro- 
fessional standards. Everything I 
have been reporting so far pertains 
to this charge. However, I should 
like to make one specific point in 
addition to anything said thus far. 
This point was raised in my mind 
by the editorial I previously men- 
tioned. In this instance a mathema- 
tics professor at the University of 
Arizona was quoted — and praised 
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by the editor for having said that 
he favors granting teaching certifi- 
cates based on the teacher’s profi- 
ciency in subject matter. The im- 
plication is that subject proficiency 
alone should be the criterion for cer- 
tification. I disagree vehemently with 
my U. of A. colleague. I grant him, 
of course, that one who teaches 
mathematics shoud know mathema- 
tics, and that a teacher whose job 
it is to teach history should know 
history. But I cannot accept the 
idea that subject proficiency alone 
should be the criterion of the pro- 
fession. 

Knowledge of a field makes a 
person a mathematician, or a his- 
torian, or a geographer etc., but it 
takes more than subject mastery to 
make a man or woman a teacher. 
True enough, a teacher deals with 
subject matter, but always by com- 
municating with human beings. A 
person proficient in subject matter 
may be an oracle without being an 
effective teacher. What I am say- 
ing is that a real teacher is an expert 
in the art of communicating with 
other human beings about subjects, 
or about skills, or about attitudes, 
or about the very knack of learning 
for its own sake. Teachers are a 
special lot of human beings who are 
interested in helping children be- 
come everything they have the abil- 
ity to become and who have been 
educated to identify abilities that un- 
trained people commonly overlook. 


The teacher develops this art by 
studying children, and child psy- 
chology and educational psychology. 
The teacher must understand human 


motivation, perception, value sys- 
tems, social mobility, the nature of 
intelligence, the learning process, 
the thinking process, readiness and 
numerous other dynamics of behav- 
ior. The teacher develops the art of 
teaching by having guided experi- 
ence under the hand of master teach- 
ers. 

I feel that TEPS could help to 
advance professional standards by 
spelling out to the world that a 
teacher is different from a “subjec- 
tician” by virtue of an additional 
art which he practices in helping 
other people to learn. It seems to 
me that the art of teaching — which 
is a by-product of the science of the 
subject — is the crux of our profes- 
sion and we should make a greater 
noise about it. 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Half-answers 


can be worse 


than none at all” 


Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen Richards 
are keenly aware of the importance of giving 
complete answers to students’ questions. So 
are the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


More and more emphasis is being placed on 
reference reading to give students informa- 
tion that cannot be covered in the classroom 
or in textbooks. Yet many reference libraries 
continue to provide only half-answers, or in- 
formation which is not quite adequate. Not 
so with Britannica. 





The editors of Britannica believe that each 
article should be complete and comprehen- 
sive; it should be written by the one person 
most qualified to discuss the topic; it should 
be presented in a way that challenges and 
stimulates a student’s mind. Every article in 
Britannica’s 24-volumes is written tohelp your 
students do more than just average work. 


No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
favorite reference library for junior high 
schools, high schools and colleges! 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: Horace S. Gilbert, 352 Sky Crest Road, La Habre, California 
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Where Does the Bilingual 


Child Stand? 


A Place In 
The Shade 


By PERRY BROZ 


I. Between Two Worlds 


With a mesquite for a parasol un- 
der the chromium sun, a four-year- 
old sits in his yard, listlessly tracing 
figures in the dusty sand. This is his 
play. The Arizona dust his toy. 
In time, he will go with his large 
family to the fields. And then he will 
go to school. He will go to a school 
at which the pidgin Spanish he has 
learned will be viewed as a handi- 
cap. His first reactions to this alien 
world — alien in speech, dress, man- 
ners, alien as a way of life, are con- 
fusion and mistrust. Withdrawing 
from active participation pending 
some sign that this new world might 
have a place of value for him, he 
becomes paralyzed in spirit by the 
ever-hardening plaster cast of his 
new habits. Silent, diffident and 
shy, he answers his teachers with “I 
don’t know.” And his plaintive, ques- 
tioning answer gets results: he says 
it often enough with the same tone 
until even the most determined of 
his teachers sense the immovable 
wall. Some covertly give up, others 
struggle desperately to small avail. 
He finds that he cannot keep pace 
with the school work, his failures 
multiply as grades advance, and he 
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falls behind normal achievement at 
an ever-increasing rate. He learns 
acquiescence to the English-speak- 
ing world, always clinging to his 
mother Spanish except in the class- 
room. He begins to sense that his 
place is somehow inferior to the 
dominant group; that less is expect- 
ed of him because he has a “lan- 
guage problem.” He drops out of 
school early. 

It’s all one to him — he prevails, 
he has not been pulled into any 
melting pot, he has preserved his 
cultural identity, but at considerable 
cost: he is illiterate. Grown to half- 
formed manhood in the Space Age, 
in a society professing the inherent 
right of each person to make the 
most of himself, he “graduates” — 
to the cotton fields where he earns 
$3.00 per hundred pounds, cash on 
weigh-in. In time he finds a mate, 
and soon another child is sitting in 
the yard, tracing figures . . . 

Thus cycles a frequent pattern in 
the lives of those who live between 
two worlds. What has inscribed this 
pattern? What keeps it in motion? 

II. The Economics of Illiteracy 


Since outstanding educators agree 
that native learning ability has no 


correlation with race or nationality, 
it is clear that the failure of many 
Spanish-speaking children to make 
normal school progress must be 
charged to other factors. Foremost 
among these factors are socio-eco- 
nomic levels and cultural values. In 
the main, Spanish-speaking children 
come from low income families 
whose principal economic power is 
the ability to perform unskilled ag- 
ricultural labor. It is significant to 
note here that a current Arizona so- 
cial studies text can blandly state 
that “. . . newcomers to our country 
have always had to do the hardest 
work.” 


Neighborhood segregation is gen- 
eral, with depressed and slum areas 
distinct from residence and business 
sections of the dominant group. Pat- 
terns of social status and segrega- 
tion are as clearly defined here in 
“the wide open spaces” as in the 
gloomy canyons of Eastern metrop- 
olises. And why? With such concrete 
results as prejudice obtains, must it 
not have equally definite motive? 
The kind of prejudice held or con- 
doned among the dominant group in 
regard to Spanish-speaking people 
seems little different from that of 
many southerners toward Negroes. 
Is this prejudice the outward expres- 
sion of the desire to hold minorities 
in a dependent economic position? 
It is a set of mind aiming for the 
peonage of the minority group? But 
whatever the motive, conscious or 
unconscious, low educational devel- 
opment of minority groups results in 
large numbers of persons whose sole 
means of livelihood is bodily labor. 
Are the social and cultural differ- 
ences of the minorities the outward 
cover, the smokescreen, for the need 
to have them keep in their economic 
place? Perhaps unwittingly, our 
schools, which in actual practice re- 
flect the conservative views of our 
middle class, serve to perpetuate 
these economic distinctions. Failure 
to educate minority group children 
to a level assuring them adequate 
preparation for economic success 
does continue the pattern. If the 
prejudices of the dominant society 
do in fact over-ride the democratic 
values we profess, it would appear 
that no amount of improvement in 
the education of minorities would 
upgrade their real opportunities. 
But this dimmest view is belied by 
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Why Johnny likes to write... 


The letters he makes are clearer, the strokes are stronger . . . He doesn’t 
tire of writing as quickly with a Try-Rex pencil. The orthodigital shape 
of Try-Rex is designed to fit Johnny’s young fingers—to let him concen- 
trate more fully on forming the letters rather than holding the pencil. 
And it helps advanced students too, by affording the greater control 
that results in improved writing. Why not investigate the advantages 
of using Try-Rex in your classroom? 


Try-Rex pencils have three round and three flat panels. They 
are designed to fit exactly between the fingers gripping the 
pencil, thus affording greater comfort and pencil control. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


P.B.S.W. SUPPLY & EQUIP. CO. 
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scores of minority group men and 
women who have succeeded in life, 
beyond the forecasts of humble be- 
ginnings. Thus, respect for a per- 
son's right to make a better life for 
himself and his family is a general 
responsibility of the schools that has 
been observed with some success. 


Our schools cannot be wholly 
blamed for the educational failures 
of many minority group children. 
But the burden of improving the sit- 
uation does rest with the schools if 
the function of education is to ad- 
vance society and not perpetuate ex- 
isting practices. Or, would condi- 
tions indicated by these figures, re- 
ported by Bruce Meador of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, appeal to us as 
worth continuing? 


Average Grade Completed in Ari- 
zona Schools: 


Spanish-speaking Anglo 


Boys 6.1 10.3 
Girls 5.9 11.0 


Average Value of Homes in Arizona: 
Spanish-speaking Other 
$2700 $6400 


(Both sets of figures from 1950 U.S. 
Census ) 


What avenues are open to schools 
and teachers for whom this problem 
is a genuine concern? 


III. “Getting to Know You...” 


Motives and actions arising from 
the questionable aim of assimilating 
“foreigners” into the dominant group 
have resulted in widespread nega- 
tive attitudes among teachers. In ef- 
fect, a teacher attempts to mold the 
Spanish-speaking child in an Anglo 
image. But this child has his own 
image of himself and he often finds 
no good reasons for changing it. 
Then he is labelled (“slow learner”, 
“resistant pupil,” “trouble maker,” 
or his family’s troubles are blamed 
(“broken home”, “drinking”, “no 
home cooperation”). And the school 
mill goes on, grinding the unwilling 
pupil against the state’s require- 
ments. Professor George I. Sanchez, 
in this regard, speaks of “the numb- 
ing effect of repeated failure.” And 
the late L. S. Tireman wrote (on 
remedial work with Spanish-speak- 
ing children), “You are dealing with 
children who, educationally, are al- 
most dead. Artificial respiration 
must be applied.” This is what soci- 
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ety’ss drive for assimilation does to 
pupils. 


What would result from the 
school’s acceptance of a newer so- 
cial concept of the responsibilities 
of dominant to minority groups? Ac- 
culturation is defined as the process 
of inducing people to take up ele- 
ments of another culture. It implies 
selective, voluntary choices, where- 
by the person adopts those cultural 
aspects offered by the school as use- 
ful and necessary to him in his life. 
He retains his own cultural identity, 
and his self-respect is not dimin- 
ished by compromise with arbitrary 
force. 


In a school holding the idea of 
acculturation, the Spanish-speaking 
child is accepted as an asset, valued 
for himself, and as a representative 
of a rich heritage. His language 
background is not taken as a mas- 
sive educational handicap requiring 
orthogenic treatment, but as his 
background. He's different, yes, but 
interestingly, excitingly different; 
challenging. What wonderful new 
resources he brings with him to 
school for the school to learn from! 
Here is one who has a head start 
toward what one educator has stated 
as an objective: that every person 
should be given the opportunity to 
learn a second language. 


A shift in point of view from the 
aim of assimilation to acculturation 
seems to me to be the central issue 
of this matter. The best programs 
cannot have good results unless ob- 
jectives are wise. Administrators and 
teachers need to find the courage to 
live and work by their larger con- 
victions of democratic education, 
and they need the freedom to do so. 
Curriculum features can reflect, in 
daily programs actually based on in- 
dividual children as they are, the 
acculturative view. Closer health 
checks and services will be a part of 
such a school, as will closer ties with 
homes of pupils, and actual knowl- 
edge of the problems and lives of 
the families. Snobbish attitudes will 
find no home in this school, in which 
the teachers sincerely wish to have 
vision, not merely sight. Vision to 
see beyond the confines of their own 
class, vision to see boys and girls 
with understanding and conscience. 
Penetrating, hard thought and en- 
thusiasm for the tasks at hand will 
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characterize the school. There will 
be a willingness to seek qualified 
help, and to face one’s own respon- 
sibilities squarely. 

This study began with efforts to 
determine the cultural values that 
distinguish the Spanish-speaking 
children from others. Gradually, and 
naturally, the investigation led in a 
circular path, returning to the cul- 
tural values of the dominant seg- 
ment of society. There is nothing 
unique about the education of Span- 
ish-speaking children; their problems 
at school are the same in nature as 
the problems of other children. It is 
in our own attitudes as educators 
and members of society that we can 
find the answer to why so many of 
these children get an educational 


short order rather than a real meal. 
Are we mature enough as a people 
to stop trying to melt people down 
and form them in our likeness? To 
value them for what they are? And 
when will we learn that learning is 
taking, making one’s own, it cannot 
be forced. Violence has never put 
anything together. 


The century plant, sending up its 
wondrous stalk from a nest of spears 
on the mountain-side, demonstrates 
how plant creatively solves the prob- 
lems of parts within wholes. Each 
great flower lifts in separate angle 
from the stalk, all attached, living 
together yet distinct, all drawing 
from the earth beneath, and each has 
a place in the sun. 
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A teacher completing this course may apply for a 


Certificate of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble, 
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The modern way to mark pupils’ papers with rubber 


hn te Dr. Philip D. Gaffney, received his 
Bachelor of Science degree from Northern 
Illinois State University at DeKalb, Illi- 
nois and Master of Arts and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Iowa at Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and 
further information sent upon request to 
School Principals 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, 
Publishers, Inc. ia ik a , 
" e was a ugh schoo eacher coacn 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, New York and Director of Guidance for 10 years and 
principal of the Perkins Hospital School for 
Children for three years in Iowa City. 








Dr. Gaffney is in his fifth year as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Educational Psychology 
at Arizona State University, is president of 
the Maricopa Council for Retarded Chil- 
dren and is Counseling Psychologist for the 
Veterans Administration. 


At the present time Dr. Gaffney resides 
in Tempe, is married and has three chil- 
dren ages 17, 15 & 13. 
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Your Representative: Cletus Zumwalt 


x James Melvin Rhodes, associate pro- 


fessor of education, University of Arizona, 
is the chairman of the AEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Dr. Rhodes received his A.B. 
from Juniata College, his Master of Edu- 
cation from Penn State and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Arizona. 


He has a long and impressive record 
of service. From 1938 to 1941 he was 
field representative for Juniata College. 
In 1941 he entered the military service 
attaining the rank of major as a member 
of the General Staff Corps with 3 years 
of service in the United States and 2 in 
the India-Burma Theater. 


Following the war, he was personnel 
director for the Johnstown, Penn., Tribune 
Publishing Co. Later he became Dean 
of Students at Juniata College and from 
there moved to the University of Arizona. 
His doctoral dissertation was on “The Dy- 
namics of Creativity.” He has also written 
for the Phi Delta Kappan and other pro- 
fessional publications. 
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PERRY BROZ 


Perry Broz is a former student of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, but dropped the study of 
architecture in favor of teaching. 

During his employment with the Phoe- 
nix Elementary Schools he became in- 
terested in the bilingual children and has 
begun a concentrated study of their prob- 
lems. 


GEORGE SMITH 


Mr. Smith, a native Arizonan and a 
graduate of Thatcher High School, served 
in the paratroops for two years during 
World War II before launching upon his 
educational career. He holds a_ B.S. from 
the University of Utah and a master’s 
from Arizona State University and is 
working on his doctoral dissertation at 
Stanford University, having received a 
Kellogg fellowship to study educational 
administration there. He was teaching 
principal at Arlington (Ariz.) Elementary 
School before assuming his present posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Flowing 
Wells district at Tucson in 1953. Recently 
he was one of four U.S. school superin- 
tendents chosen by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce to serve as educational con- 
sultants at Turin, Italy, in connection with 
a fair celebrating the centennial of Italy’s 
unification. 


THOMAS L. LEE 


A native of Arkansas, Dr. Lee took his 
B.S. degree at Arkansas State Teachers 
College, a master’s in history at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and an Ed.D. at the 
University of Houston. He held positions 
as administrator and teacher in various 
Arkansas school systems and, before com- 
ing to Arizona in 1957, was director of 
curriculum and instruction at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., for 10 years. He is now assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary 
education in the Tucson Public Schools. 


JOHN RAYMOND 


John Raymond, English and journalism 
teacher at Camelback High School in 
Phoenix, is chairman of the Editorial Board 
of the Arizona Teacher. 


Mr. Raymond’s journalism students have 
won numerous awards for the production 
of their school’s publications. 
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50 Days — $1,099.00 


Sail West Coast via Panama Canal to Europe 
— June, July 1962. Visit Mexico, Panama, 
Trinidad, France, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Monaco, England. 
$1099 includes ship to Europe, most meals, 
hotels, sightseeing, escort and return air 
fare to West Coast. Number of cabins avail- 
able strictly limited — there’s no time to 
lose. Write or phone now for details —- 
International Educationarl Advisory 
Committee 
c/o Lanseair 
9441 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many 


valuable antiques— 


make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 


These records are basis of pupils” 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 
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Summer Sessions Abroad 1962 


University of San Francisco 

GUADALAJARA, Mexico — July 1 - Aug. 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, 
and activities. 

VALENCIA, Spain — June 29 - August 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625.00 including tuition, board and 
7, activities and roundtrip by plane 

w York - Madrid - Valencia. 
PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain — July 14 - 
September 1 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $695.00 including tuition, board and 
room, activities and roundtrip by plane 
New York - Madrid - Palma. 
INFORMATION: 
DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 
University of San Francisco 


San Francisco 17, California 
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TEACH IN THE WEST IN ‘62 
California teachers’ average 
salary (1960-61): $6,513.00 
Write for registration form. 
g 


Hall Teachers Agency 
131 University — Palo Alto, California 





Dr. Sharton’s Personally Conducted 

Transatlantic University Tours 
A. Northwest Europe — Scandinavia — 9 
Conntries, June 10 — About 5% Weeks—$997 
B. Eleven-country European Tour — July 17 
$987. All-expense, all inclusive (ALL meals, 
etc.) Especially for teachers — Combine edu- 
cation with pleasure — Two highly experi- 
enced leaders: Dr. F. E. Sharton, 6251 N. 
Sheridan, Chicago 40, Ill., Dr. Alfred Stall- 

man, 519 Glenwood, "Waukesha, Wis. 
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Youth Fitness 
From Page 13 


tor in successful vocational adjust- 
ment. Too many parents rob their 
children of the flexibility necessary 
for an intelligent choice of a life’s 
work. 

In summary two points must be 
emphasized. The first involves the 
fulfillment of self through work. It 
demands that you have your child 
free to find himself in the world of 
work. His fitness as a human being 
may hang in the balance. The sec- 


\ Identify 


ond involves the nature of work's 
contribution to character. Work it- 
self does little more for children 
than to promote physical develop- 
ment. If work alone developed fit- 
ness for life, we would have cause 
to envy the quarry slave or medieval 
serf, for they knew little else. The 
ennobling quality in work lies not 
simply in the effort and sacrifice it 
requires but in the sense of accom- 
plishment which it permits. Work 
performs its magic on human nature 
as we utilize it to lift ourselves to 
greater heights of self-realization. 


and Develop 


EssUntial Reading Skills 


“tS 


Steck’s Reading Essentials Series (Gr. 1-8) may be 
used with any basal readers, or independently to 
develop essential reading skills. Practice materials 


widely varied 


to sustain interest. 


> READING ESSENTIAL SERIES: 


Gr. 1 
Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 
Gr. 3 
Gr. 3- 


Fun Time 
Play Time 


Gr. 4 





] 
PPEASY READERS From the pioneer publish- 


ers of easy readers. Attractively illustrated. 


First Grade 


A Book of Tails 

A Book of Tongues 
Creepy Caterpillar 

Happy Acres 
*Pinkie 

Prissy-Misses 
*Rickie 


Pre-Primer 


*Boxes Are Wishes 
*Cappy Cardinal 
*Daffy 

*Dilly Dally 
*Poke-Along 

*Up A Tree 

“Where is Cubby Beor? 
*Willie Waddle 


*Clothbound and Paperbound editions. 
Second Grade 


Animal Tots 

The Boy Who Sow an Alligator in His Bathtub 
Buttons and His Sunday Coat 

The Goat Who Ate Flowers 

The Horny-Toad Kite 

Pack Rat School 

The Smile That Traveled Around the World 


Third Grade 


The American Buffalo 

The Armadillo 

The Donkey Sat Down 
Horned Lizards 

The Jack Rabbit 

The Little Shell Hunter 

The Road Runner 

Wiki of Walpi 

Poncho and the Pink Horse™ 


— P.O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 


Come and Play 


Work Time 
New Goals 
in Reading 
New Avenues 
in Reading 


68 
68 
68 
-68 


Gr.5 New Journeys 


in Reading 


Gr. New Adventures 


in Reading 


Gr. Progress in 


68 Reading 


Gr. Mastery in 


72 Reading 72 





B wonver-wonp 
a E 
SERIES (Grs. - 
Based on the m 
children can 
themselves, 


any wonders 
discover fo, 














B® woopotanp FRO 
LICS 
SERIES (Grs, 1-6) 
Delightful animal 
Carefully controlled y 
lary, large type. 


Stories. 
Ocaby- 














OTHER SERIES TO MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
Outstanding Worktext series are avail- 
able in Arithmetic, English, 
Geography, Handwriting, Health, 
History and Civics, Industrial Arts, 
Music, and Reading. 


WRITE TODAY for your free 
copy of our new catalog, giving 
complete descriptions of all Steck 
publications — WORKTEXT, text- 
books, teaching aids, school forms. 
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Calendar of 


Coming Events 


STATE MEETINGS 
1961 

November 23 — Thanksgiving 

December 9 — Meeting of Arizona Council 
for Education 

1962 

January 13 — Meeting of Arizona Council 
for Education 

February 16 - 
Audio Visual 
Conf. 

March (lst week) — Public Schools Week 

March 2-3 — Home Economics Meeting 

March 16-17 — FTA Spring Convention, 
ASU, Tempe 

March 17 — Department 
Teachers Annual Meeting 

March 23-24 — Student National Educa- 
tion Association (SNEA) Convention, 
Grand Canyon College, Phoenix 

March 30-Apr. 1 — DKG State Meeting, 
Superstition Ho 

April 6-7 — AEA Delegate Assembly, 
Scottsdale, Arcadia High School, Phoenix 

April 14 — Meeting of Arizona Council for 
Education 

April 24 — PTA Board Meeting 

April 25-26-27 — PTA Convention, Phoe- 
nix 


Arizona Association of 


Education (AAAVED) 


of Classroom 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 
1961 

December 26-31 — The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Convention, Denver. 

1962 

January 19-20 —NEA Regional TEPS Con- 
ference, San Francisco. 

February 17-21 — AASA Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 22-23 — AAESA Meeting, Tempe 

February 24-28 — NASSP Nat'l. Conven- 
tion, St. Louis 

March 4-8 — ASCD Nat'l. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

March 16-20 — Music Educators National 
Conference, Chicago 

March 25-30 — National Science Teachers 
Association, San Jose, Calif. 

March 26-30 — NEA-DESP, Nat'l. Meet- 
ing, Detroit 

March 29-31 — Southwest Regional Con- 
ference NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, San Diego 

April 8-14 — National Library Week. 

April 11-12 — National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors. 

April 15-19 — National Art Education 
Association, Convention, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

April 15-18 — Teachers of Mathematics 
National Council, Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco 

July 1-6 — NEA Convention, Denver 

July 9-13 — National School Public Rela- 
tions Association Seminar, Denver 

July 8-20 — NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers National Conference, 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado 


Conference, 
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How Driving Affects the 
Lives of Teen-Agers 


Parents who do not wisely regulate their 
teen-ager’s use of the car are endangering 
his grades, his future, and maybe his life. 

This was the main conclusion from a 
study by the Allstate Insurance Companies 
to determine the automobile’s influence on 
teen-age behavior. It was conducted in co- 
operation with 30 high schools in the U.S. 
and Canada and involved 20,000 junior 
and senior youngsters. Illinois schools 
which participated were Maine Township 
High Schools, East and West, in Park 
Ridge and Des Plaines, and Arlington High 
School in Arlington Heights. 

“The study leaves no doubt that it isn’t 
the car but the control of its use that’s 
important,” Allstate Pres. Judson Branch 
declared. Involvement rate of teen-agers 
in accidents is about twice as high as that 
of the average adult, and the severity of 
accidents is also considerably higher. Fur- 
thermore, it isn’t true that a small minority 
of the youngsters are responsible for most 
of the accidents; repeaters aren't the major 
problem. 

Amount of car usage has a direct rela- 
tionship to academic standing, the study 
shows. Grades started to suffer when the 
car was used more than two days out of 
the school week. Those who used the car 
at least four days were more than twice as 
likely as the two-day users to be D stu- 
dents or worse. The best records were by 
students who drive only on weekends. 

Which comes first — the car or poor 
grades? Poor academic performance 
doesn’t necessarily set in after extensive 
use of the car begins. Often a car becomes 
a diversion to the student who already has 
little or no interest in school work. 


Holding a job to support a car affects 
the teen-ager’s attitude toward school as 
well as curtailing his study time. Of stu- 
dents spending $6 or more a week on car 
support, only 1 per cent were A students. 


Illinois Education 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


AEA GrouPlan Life 

Arizona State College. . Inside Front Cover 
Arizona State University 

Benefic Press 

Dept. of the Army 
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Would any 

of your 

pupils see 

a “which” 

in this picture? 


Spelling And Using Words 
by Lillian E. Billington 


Emphasis on meaning in this textbook series 
for grades 2-8 helps the pupil make sure he’s 
spelling the right word every time! 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 


Representative: Martin R. Keller 








New form ready 
for fall 1961 testing 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
for Grades 1-9 


also available are 
forms A and B 
A REMINDER- 
Write for information on our fast, 


accurate, economical MRC scoring service. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ATLANTA *« DALLAS + BURLINGAME 




















ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Grou Pian 


LIFE INSURANCE 


DO YOU KNOW — 


that the AEA GrouPlan will provide $3,000 life insurance coverage (instead 


of $2,000) for all present and new insureds without any increase in rates beginning 
September 1, 1961? 


BENEFITS AND COSTS GROUP TERM INSURANCE 


Schedule for Members 


Monthly Contribution 


Life Member Member and One 
Classification Insurance Only Or More Dependents 


Members age 35 years and under $3,000.00 $1.00 $1.45 
36 years to 45 years ’ 3,000.00 1.30 BF gs 
46 years to 55 years ; 3,000.00 2.10 2.55 
56 years to 60 years 3,000.00 3.40 3.85 
61 years to 65 years . 3,000.00 5.00 5.45 
65 years and over 1,500.00 4.00 4.45 





SCHEDULE FOR DEPENDENTS 


Children 


Less than Six Months 
Classification Spouse Six Months and Over 


All Eligible Dependents $750.00 $100.00 $500.00 


If you or members of your group are interested in qualifying for this LOW COST life 
insurance, call — 


ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


3636 N. 15th Avenue, Phoenix 
Telephone AM 6-5671 


- 
-o 





The only group life insurance now sponsored by AEA 
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Arizona in 
John Hay Fellows 


Program 


The John Hay Fellows Program, estab- 
lished by the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, operates under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. It awards fellowships 
which enable a number of high school 
teachers to pursue studies in the humani- 
ties for one academic year. 

Approximately seventy-five John Hay 
Fellowships will be awarded for 1962-63. 
Each Fellow receives a stipend equal to 
his salary during the fellowship year less 
any sabbatical or other pay which the 
school provides. During 1961-62 one-half 
of the Fellows are receiving part of their 
stipends from their schools. Travel ex- 
penses for the Fellow and his primary 
dependents, tuition, and a health fee are 
also paid. Fellowships are awarded for a 
period of one academic year and are not 
renewable. 

For 1962-63 twenty-six states and the 
District of Columbia have been selected 
for participation in the fellowship pro- 
gram. Fellowships will be awarded to 
those teachers who, in the judgment of 
the Trustees of the Greenwood Fund 
under whose general supervision the Pro- 
gram operates, most satisfactorily meet the 
standards and criteria set forth for the 
fellowship. Applications will be welcomed 
from Arizona. 

To be eligible a candidate must be 
teaching currently in a public high school 
in one of the designated states and must 
meet the following requirements: 

1. Hold a minimum of a_ bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or 
university. 

2. Have at least five years of high 
school teaching experience, with the 
two most recent years in the present 
employing system. 

3. Be not over 55 years of age at the 
time application is made. 

. Be teaching in the 10th, 11th, or 
12th grade. In a four- or six-year 
high school, teachers who spend part 
but not all their time in 9th grade 
instruction will be considered. 

. Be a_ permanent instructor 
major responsibility is classroom 
teaching and who regularly spends at 
least half his assigned school time 
in actual classroom instruction. 

Candidates are nominated to the 
Trustees of the Greenwood Fund by the 
employing Superintendent of Schools or 
other authorized official who has had 
ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the applicant’s ability as a teacher 
of broad humanistic interests. 

Teachers who believe that they meet the 
qualifications of the Program as outlined 
above are invited to discuss application 
with their administrative officers and to 
write immediately for application blanks. 
Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Charles R. Keller, Director, or Bernard 
S. Miller, Associate Director, John Hay 
Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 
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Yours for the Asking ie 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. Allow two weeks for receiving the 
items directly from the advertiser. No 
requests for children, please. 


47. Teaching Aid Unit designed to aid 
in the teaching of reference skills. (Britan- 
nica, Jr.) 


48. Brochures on Summer 
Abroad of the University of San Fran- 
cisco in Guadalajara, Mexico, Valencia, 
Spain and Palma de Mallorca, Spain. (Dr. 
Carlos Sanchez) 


Sessions 


50. Webster Number Line is a special 
teaching device which can be used to show 
pupils the basic arithmetic steps: addition, 
subtraction, raultiplication, and division. 
It is designed to be tacked or taped above 
the chalkboard and is a perfect device for 
helping teachers lead boys and girls to 
see that arithmetic has meaning and is 
actually challenging and enjoyable. (Web- 
ster Publishing Company) 


53. Information on Transatlantic Uni- 
versity Tours for 1962. All expense, per- 
sonally conducted, especially for 
ers. (Dr. F. E. Sharton) 


teach- 


7. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievements, eva- 
luation and objective for 


tests specific 


needs. 48 pages. (The Steck Company) 


24. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. 
Candies, Inc.) 


(Mason 


32. Introducing PARLONS FRANCAIS 
is a basic description of the content of 
the course plus an illustrated brochure 
containing sample record. Describes the 
extent and availability of the 
(Heath de Rochemont, Inc.) 


course. 


33. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a serious 
gap in the average high school vocational 
guidance program. It is specifically de- 
signed to help those seniors who are not 
able to go to college. Vocations described 
by the films (Motor Mechanics, Military 
Careers, Construction, Electronics, etc.) are 
those which ordinarily do not require a 
college diploma as a prerequisite. Each 
motion picture objectively describes a spe- 
cific occupation, explaining advantages and 
disadvantages in an up-to-date, interesting 
and lively format. Send for complete list 
of titles, supplementary information and 
order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 


35. Catalog of “Good Books for Chil- 
dren.” (Benefic Press) 


36. Circular describing the “What is It” 
series of 48 books, which open many ave- 
nues of easy-to-read science information. 
(Benefic Press) 


37. Classification Chart Description of 
use of over 200 titles covering 28 dif- 
ferent series — 7 reading areas. Lists in- 
terest and reading level for each title. 
(Benefic Press) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


47. 48. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


50. 53.  - 24. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only. 


$2. 33. 35. 
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How's Your PR ? 


From time to time Arizona Teacher plans to publish 
new and different ways by which teachers and schools 
in Arizona work to improve their public relations. 
Below is a letter that one teacher — E. W. Lichten- 
berger, of the social studies department at Carl 
Hayden High School, Phoenix — sent out to the 


Dear Parents, 


parents of his students in advance of the school’s 
open house recently. Have you — or has your school — 
done something unique and worthwhile in school- 
public relations? If so, won't you let us know about it 
so we can pass it on to your colleagues throughout 
Arizona? 


Carl Hayden High School 
October 16, 1961 
Room 225, Social Studies Dept. 


This Wednesday evening, October 19, at 7:00 P.M. 1 shall be looking forward to meeting you at our 


annual Open House! 


You will for the first time have the opportunity to meet with all of your child’s teachers on a regular 
class-schedule basis and | hope you will be able to be here in Room 225 and spend the allotted 15 minutes 


with me. 


So that you may have a more rewarding experience and have my answers to your pertinent questions 


| should — briefly 
social studies. 


First of all, | do not believe in having your child memorize — 


- like to explain to you now some of the procedures | follow in teaching your child 


or attempt to memorize! — a textbook. 


For the textbook work in our class we provide study questions in dittoed form each week. These questions 
are prepared by a committee of five able and willing students in the class. 


The questions are handed out — as a general rule — on Wednesday and then on Thursday we have group 
discussion covering them and other related topics. Each class is divided into 5 groups of 8 students 
each and we are attempting to effectively learn the basic democratic procedures of problem solving. 


Research also tells us that what we discuss properly with others we will understand better and will 
actually learn thereby (retain longer the conclusions arrived at). 


All of our tests are the essay type and the marking is done by me after careful reading of each response. 
Fifteen minutes is the minimum time allowed for answering each question. The evaluation steadily 
becomes that of how well your child uses the abilities possessed as | become more aware of them. 


We provided at the beginning of the school year your child with an opportunity to correspond with a 
young citizen of another country and we study a classroom paper each week — usually on Monday. | 
believe that, in high school, social studies instruction should be related to the current and changing world 
scene in order to more effectively understand the meaning of such traditional subjects as history 

and geography and thus prepare our graduates to understand the world which they will live in. 


If | don’t meet you personally this Wednesday evening, | would appreciate hearing from you by telephone 
(WH 6-4145) call or a note or letter with regard to how your child appears to be enjoying and learning 
through work with me and also what you may believe we may both do to make school more rewarding. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. W. LICHTENBERGER 


Arizona Teacher 
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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 


' 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Lawrence M. Wade, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 


4022 Beechwood Place, Riverside, California. 


Our Wonderful World Library 
Division 
Published by Spencer Press, Inc. 
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